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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
By RUTH HALL. 


Cuarprer Woman Facucry. 


“A resolute Woman is a very resolute thing.”’—Charles Reade. 


ILE + handy woman ” is well 
known to us. She it is 
who is called upon for all 
the exigencies of domestic 
life, who is the stand-by 
of the neighborhood and 
the piilar of the family: 
It is for her to consider 


whether her Yankee 


faculty may not be of 
monetary account. 

Mark Twain once proposed in jest the office of house- 
hold tinkerer—some one who would call from home to 
home, each morning, to mend and mold and _ reshape 
affairs that they may run smoothly through another 
twenty-four hours. As it is usually a woman who is re- 
quired to do this, within-doors, why should it not be a 
woman from without who undertakes such work. Some 
women can—in spite of masculine jokes—drive a nail, 
hang a curtain, set a mouse-trap, put up a shelf, or even 
cure a smoky chimney. She who performs such tasks, 
every day of her life, for love, may do as much 
in honorable service that is paid for in something 
besides affection. 

These nimble, feminine fingers often repair damages 
ina most marvelous manner. Remedying breaks and 
tears is quite within their province, whether the collapse 
is of a statuette, an easy-chair, or a dearly prized book. 
Children’s playthings, that are forever falling to pieces, 
would be brought to such a person who could open, if 
she did not essay the general office of mender, a dolls’ 
hospital and toy-repair shop. There would, in either 
event, be few rivals in a scheme like this. 

Sometimes this same cleverness shows itself in an 
artistic sense that is economical as well as keenly sensi- 
tive tothe beautiful. Several gifted folk, with the happy 
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possession of a little hoard upon which to draw, have 


increased their capital by furnishing apartments simply, 
yet attractively, and then sub-letting them. Others, 
more venturesome, have invested in small houses, with 
a strip of ground, where they have so transformed the 
unattractive cottages by a coat of paint, an added 
Elizabethan window, a balcony, grass-seed thickly sown 
and a few flowers planted, that they have been able to 
immediately sell the transformed dwellings to pay them 
well. We all know of houses that rent on no better 
eause than a rustic porch, or a pleasant bay-window.-. 
There are, in mind now, two such homes, without 
conveniences of rooms or of ground, which would be 
called mere huts were it not for the cheap improvements 
that have altered their entire architectural character, 
and made them desirable at even the exorbitant demands 
of their landlords. In a summer resort the general 
wish for cottages might be supplied in this manner, and 
the no-less certain trend cityward, the no-less apparent 
want of pretty cheapness, maybe met by the simply 
decorated flats. 

The exquisite taste that may intuitively select the 
hest—which is not always the dearest—may be further 
applied. ‘There are very few of the smaller towns having 
any wares whatever offered for sale that are, in them- 
selves, things of beauty, or have worth other than that 
of usefulness. This is an old ery of apology to metro- 
politan friends, in the exchange of Christmas or birth- 
day, or wedding presents: «* You must remember that 
we have so little choice here. If we cannot get away to 
select—and usually we cannot—we must take what ‘our 
local merchants bring and make the best of it.” Now 
during the summer months, many city shops sell off 
their bric-a-brac, as others mark it down after the holi- 
days, at ridiculously low sums. <A tasteful and discreet 
woman, even though she were not a shop-keeper, could 
attend these sales and secure prizes that would later on, 
in the autumn perhaps, be advantageously disposed of 
at what she might make a delightful event, in her home, 
as a drawing-room sale. One dear old lady does some- 
thing of the kind, all during the year, without ever 
leaving the sacred precincts of her village home. She is 
agent, as it°were, for the disposal of Japanese wares 
sent her by a missionary cousin. Any event is welcomed 
in the tamely, quiet lives of the rural. A function, 
such as a generous-sounding tea—and wafers and Bohea 
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are not expensive to dispense to all comers—with the 
pleasure of viewing an opening of pretty things, would 
attract by its novelty, and, if the bric-a-brac was care- 
fully selected, it would, in all reason, need but this 
impetus to go off like the traditional hot cakes. 

Occasionally, although rarely, the deftness and sagacity 
are somewhat confined in their range. Oftener they 
make jills of all trades and mistresses of each. With 
one young housekeeper, who has many other matters to 
attend to besides her own or her little girls’ wardrobes, 
there is a sense of dress that amounts to genius. She 
ean choose the most fitting, most becoming and most 
durable, for the very least amount of money; she can 
plan original and strikingly beautiful costumes, and she 
can make them up with incredible ease and swiftness. 
It is well-nigh beyond belief, the thought allied to exe- 
cution that have wrought wonders for this woman's 
favored friends. It is always possible for her, not 
alone to establish herself as a dressmaker—that is only 
part, though not an unimportant part of her accomplish- 
ment—but also to charge her circle of acquaintances for 
the advice, or the practical purchases, now given to 
them freely, and still so valuable that they would pay 
her roundly rather than rely on their own far inferior 
judgment. If her talent were altogether unique it 
would be of small use to dwell upon it here. But many 
women possess it, at least, in part. It is for them to 
make that talent into a commodity of commerce. 

Address seems a part of some women’s faculty. It 
assuredly aids them immeasurably in their struggle for 
existence. And even address may be utilized in a per- 
fectly honorable way. I have sometimes been surprised 
at the fact that, although every other means of securing 
the most trifling amount of money is snapped wp wolfish- 
ly, one remains positively without a worker therein. 
This isthe selling of manuscripts on commission. There 
are literary bureaus galore, to give advice and recom- 
mend possible markets of literary wares. There have 
been from time to time, but seldom, agents, who, for a 
largish deposit, would “shop around” with articles. 
But, at the present moment, it is not probable that 
there is any one at all in this particular and exclusive 
line of business. A pleasant, lady-like person, who has 
earned, by her writing, a claim to respect for her judge- 
ment, could do a good deal in the handling of matter 
from those who feel at a disadvantage by reason of their 
distance from publishers, or their lack of acquaintance 
with them. There are plenty of these writers, nowa- 
days, who do salable work, but who need a middleman. 
It might quite as well be a middlewoman, if she were of 
the right sort. 

So much has been already suggested on the subject 
of cookery that I can only hope to be pardoned for 
alluding to the matter again when the excuse is made 
that the following plans have all been tried and not 
found wanting by capable souls whose strongest leaning 
was towards culinary matters. One made “raised” or 


“election” cake. One sold soups of different sorts. 
One sent about a basket from house to house, filled wit}; 
macaroons she had made and with which she sold the 
recipe. One had a wayside stand in a section rich in siin- 
mer boarders, where her manly little son dispensed sem 
cookies and delicious cold lemonade. The last of all made 
a baking powder that had a wide sale among her frien, 
who were aware that everything she endorsed would |e 
the best of its kind. 

There is always something perfectly possible for the 
quick little housekeeper to “turn off” in the intervals 
of rest that always come to a good manager betwee 
the prodigious amounts of work performed for her 
family to the amazement of all beholders. I saw, the 
other day, on a wagon parading a city street, the legend 
I thought, for the first time, 


of the offices and masculine establishments whieh made 


“Clean Towels Supplied. 


an immense field in Manhattan alone for sueh an enter- 
prise. And my next thought was: “Why shouldn't 
some one woman, instead of—evidently—a _ thri) 
company, start a similar undertaking? Towels are very 
cheap, and it is not hard to wash them, nor are the, 
buiky to collect and care for. Here is another avenue 
towards self-support !” 

When one looks back on the tremendous achievements 
of Puritan foremothers, who raised great families «by 


” 


hand,” who spun, and wove, and cooked, and managed 
dairies and large farms, who could do most things and 
did all that they attempted well, then it is hard to be- 
lieve that a drop of Yankee blood in one’s veins should 
not be the direct inheritance of faculty.” Whoever 
does possess that blessed deseent has the true fairy giit 
that brings to its owner the power to grant her wishes. 
Whatsoever that woman earnestly covets, we watch, 
and, presto—behold, it has come to pass. Shall we not 
pay and gladly pay for the privilege of sharing 


brownie benefits with her ? 
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MATTRESS PADS. 

HAT is the object of pads any way?’ 1 
question came from an old housekeeper as 
she helped to « tie out ” a mattress co 
a meeting of our parish guild on 
The article appeals so directly to owr ideas 

of utility and neatness, that it seemed a needless questio 
for a sensible woman to ask. 

For the sake of cleanliness as well as comfort, supp! 
every bed in the house with one of these protectors 
The mattress can be kept much sweeter—particularly 
in very warm weather—if there is something placed 
under the sheet to receive the exhalations from the 
body during the sleeping hours. Some housekeepers 
use for this purpose old comforters—a neater, dainter 
way, however, is to make these pads entirely of white. 
To wash with ease, they should be made light. Two 
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bats of cotton is a sufficient quantity for one. A con- 
yenient size is two yards wide, by two and an eighth in 
length, or, cutting eight yards and a half of cotton into 
four widths. 

For ordinary use, make of thin unbleached cotton ; 
it is soft, easy to wash, vet has sufficient body to be 
durable. For the guest chamber, make of that soft 
beautiful quality of cheesecloth that comes at a shilling 
a yard. Tie closely with darning cotton, or quilt in 
diamonds. Instead of tying the threads twice, as is 
usually done in making comforters, tie three times, to 
make sure that contact with the washboard will not 
bring about disastrous results when they have to be 
washed. 

Cotton cloth and batting are so cheap nowadays, 
and these bed tidies are so easily made, that there is 
little excuse for doing without, or substituting an old 
soiled comforter. 

These are nice articles to make in a church sewing 
society as they are salable and easily done. 

Another serviceable mattress cover is made of canton 
flannel and is very little more trouble to wash than a 
sheet. Four yards and a half will be the required 
amount forone. Cut in two widths and overseam to- 
gether, or. let the edges overlap and stitch together 
with two rows of stitching. Stitch a narrow_hem on 
each end. 


— Annie Curd. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
“MAKING THE DIMES GROW ” 
A Novel Way of Forming a Library. 
Saterday Evening Club were assem- 
bled in Ear] Belt’s room in the Mills 
farmhouse, and had just finished their 


discussion on the closing chapters of “ Ben 
Hur.” Earl Belt was the young teacher of 
Lone Elm school, and “the Club” was one 
which he had organized among his few 
advanced pupils to give them a taste for the best 
in literature—works that he had not time to take up 

lhere were only seven boys in the elub, and their 


ages ranged from 14 to 16. There were no girls old 


enough in the Lone Elm school to become members of 
tl eading club. 

It was the last meeting with their teacher. School 
had closed the day before, and the next week Earl was 
to start for the University to resume again his course in 
ci engineering. His parents were in very moderate 
circumstances, and unable to assist him in his ambition. 
So he had been obliged to take his course at the Uni- 


versity by installments, teaching school between terms 
and saving carefully every penny of his salary. 

The members of the Saturday Evening Club were 
unusually sober and quiet. Earl missed their battery 
of wide awake questions and bright speeches. He was 
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not quite twenty himself, and often felt a boy in spirit 
among them. Still, Earl’s was an earnest nature, and 
he regarded them as “his boys,” and desired to help 
them to attain to the best that was in each. 

* Now, boys,” he addressed them, “don’t let these 
well-begun readings fall through after I leave you. I 
have tried to show you how to get the best out of every- 
thing you read, and to shun trashy books and papers as 
you would a rattlesnake. You are all busy boys on the 
farm, I know, but having the will, you'll find a way to 
read a little, say ten or twenty minutes each day. That 
seems a very trifling amount, but multiply ten minutes 
by 365 and how many minutes will you have read in 
one year? Rainy days you can read more.+ And never 
become discouraged or lose your temper, when asked to 
lay aside your reading to do something less pleasant. 
Remember that good advice in an old reader : 

‘The man who travels a mile each day 

May get round the world at last.’ 
Be patient and don’t try to leap into learning. Don’t 
disband the Saturday Evening Club, but meet at least 
twice a month at one of your homes and talk over what 
you have read. Tlere is a bound volume of a nice mag- 
azine that I will leave with you. You may each read 
it week about. Robert Mills will act as president of 
the club in my absence. 

* Some of you have expressed a desire to have a cir- 
culating library for the encouragement of good reading 
in Lone Elm neighborhood,” he continued. “This is a 
very worthy desire indeed, and I wish it was in my 
power to buy a number of good books to start such an 
enterprise among your neighbors. But I'll tell you, 
boys, we can if we will start a library right here. True, 
earnest effort will accomplish much. If you are willing 
to begin with a little and build up, you shall see success 
crown the undertaking. 

* Here,” handing each of the seven boys a dime, « is 
my contribution to the Lone Elm Library to de.” Smil- 
ing at the mystified expression on the countenances of 
his boys, he explained: * Each of you is to invest that 
dime as you see fit this spring and summer, and in any 
honest way that you can make it yield as large a profit 
as possible. You are to do this independently of par- 
ents or friends. I want it done in your own way. In 
November T am to return and teach at Lone Elm again. 
Then I want you all to meet me at Robert's home, tell 
your experiences, and count the profits, every cent of 
which will be used to buy books for ‘our library.’ ” 

This plan met with the cordial approval of all, and 
each boy promised to try to make his dime yield a nice 
profit. During the short term that Earl Belt had 
taught at Lone Elm, he had done one thing for the 
boys. He had raised the standard of their reading, and 
had cultivated a taste for what is pure and uplifting in 
books. And now they wanted «a library” that this 
taste might be gratified, and that their parents and 
neighbors might find good books within their reach. 
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But each had only his dime with which to start this 
brilliant scheme. Earl had laid down the rules for 
them. There must be neither loaning nor borrowing 
to further their plans; no attempt to gain sympathy or 
help from others outside the club. 

«“ Remember,” their teacher had said at parting, “ we 
want to see what the Saturday Evening Club can of 
itself accomplish, by the practice of the ingenuity and 
industry of its individual members, with only ten cents 
each as the invested capital of our great enterprise.” 

Various were the discussions of the seven boys as to 
the nature of their investments. Some preferred one 
thing, some another. No two selected the same invest- 
ment, although a few were somewhat undecided. A 
dime seemed so small and the result was to be so great! 

“I think, boys,” said Robert Mills to three of his 
companions, “we ought to help Alva. He's such a 
cripple that he can’t do much himself. Then you know 
he lives with his old Aunt Sallie, with nothing but her 
little garden to depend on.” 

«Yes, they have a hard time to get along,” agreed 
Dan Ellis. 

«Then Alva is the youngest member in the club,” 
put in Haven Gilson. “I think we able-bodied fellows 
ought to help him, for I don’t see what he can do to 
make his dime grow.” 

And Alva is such a good boy, too, and bears his 
lameness so patiently,” remarked another. 

And so they went on to plan how they could best 
assist their afflicted member, although none of them 
had yet done anything to make his own dime grow.” 

és Robert Mills started the work by investing in a 
quart of fresh peanuts which he planted in a vacant 
plot back of his mother’s garden. He found the cult- 
ure of the peanut treated thoroughly in a horticultural 
work that his father had. He studied this carefully, 
and by proper cultivation he raised a bushel and a half 
of very plump “goobers.” These he sold at six and a 
half cents a quart. 

Dan and Ben Ellis were brothers with a taste for 
raising poultry. 

“T’ll tell you, Ben,” said Dan, “ Aunt Sallie wants to 
sell her Leghorn hen, she scratches up her garden so 
She offered her to me for a dime, and she’s a fine layer, 
too. I’ve a mind to buy that hen.” 

«Yes, Dan, you buy Aunt Sallie’s Leghorn,” advised 
his brother, “and I can buy that old yellow hen from 
mother for a dime. You know what a famous setter 
she is. Well, if you have a good layer and I have a 
good setter, we can go cohoots and raise chickens. See?” 

So the Ellis boys went into the poultry business with 
two hens, which their mother allowed them to keep 
with her own flock for the help that the boys rendered 
her in gathering the eggs and marketing the surplus. 
Dan and Ben helped their father on the farm, too, but 
by managing their work properly, they found time to 
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care for the chickens and lighten the busy mother’s 
burdens to no small extent. 

So in spite of rats, against which the boys had to 
Wage two very spirited crusades that summer with 
Haven Gilson’s little terrrier in the role of aide de camp, 
October found them with twenty-one fine young chick- 
ens to their credit. These brought 20 cents apiece. 

Haven Gilson was the stamp collector of the club, 
One day he attended an auetion sale of a stock of sec- 
ond-hand notions and books, held in a neighboring 
town. A collection of old stamps in a much-worn oli 
book was put up. Haven was the enly bidder, and it 
was knocked off to him for ten cents. 

At first he was afraid that he had made a very unwise 
investment, and he carried the old book home in some 
contusion. He upbraided himself severely for speid- 
ing his teacher’s dime in this way. Still it seemed to 
him a legitimate speculation, although it was so diff, 
ent from the investments made by the other boys. 

On examining the collection he discovered a fry 
Columbian and other rare old United States stamps 


that he sold at a good profit to a reliable stamp com- 
pany with whom he had had some previous dealing 
Owen Denton bought a small second-hand soldering 
outfit with his dime. When he had a leisure hou 
mended all the leaky tinware of his neighbors. He was 
painstaking with his soldering and received from tive to 
fifteen cents for each job. 
Charlie Saxton had no taste for poultry or farming. 
dut give him nails and a hammer and he was happily 
in his element. It took him nearly seven weeks to 
decide what to buy with his dime. Then he went 
the “racket store” in town and gave it for a hatchet. 
His father gave him an assortment of nails, and \ 
he could be spared trom home, the neighboring wome: 


hired him to make chicken coops, nail up broken plac 


in the garden fences, or fix shelves and boxes for 1 
kitchen. Ile even secured a job to help a ear 
reshingle a barn near his home. In this way C! 
made many a nickel by the use of his hatchet. 

None of the boys studied over the investment of his 
dime so much as Alva Carey. His lameness mai 
quite impossible for him to engage in the active puw- 
suits and industries of the other members of th 
urday Evening Club, There really seemed no way it 
which he could invest the dime and reap any proti! 

He could do only such a few things. Aunt Sallie, 
who had been such a kind mother to him ever since his 
parents had died in poverty and left him alone in the 
world, a half helpless cripple, had taught him to sew 
neatly, wash dishes, and «tinker up things” in her 
little dilapidated home. Some boys would have 
thought these very girlish acquirements, but Alva was 
only too glad to help Aunt Sallie in any way thet he 
could. Then he could limp out into the garden and 
help her weed. 

Aunt Sallie supported herself and Alva by cultivating 
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yegetables, for which she found regular sales at a rail- 
way eating house in the edge of the town near by, 
where two trains stopped daily for lunch or meals. 

For some time Alva pondered what to do with the 
dime so that he might contribute his share to the 
+erand library scheme.” But when he planted the 
radish seed for Aunt Sallie in the little garden, he re- 
ceived an inspiration. 

Along the inside of the palings that enclosed Aunt 


Sallie’s vegetable yard, was an uncultivated space about 
a foot in width. The earth was soft and rich, and with 
a little care could be made to yield abundantly. Hav- 
ing obtained Aunt Sallie’s consent, he decided to plant 
something there and sell the products. But he refused 
the vegetable seed that Aunt Sallie offered him. He 
would not eultivate anything that would in the  slight- 
est degree compete with her sales. 

After careful consideration he spent his dime for 
choice mixed flower seeds. These he planted in well 
prepared soil, and watched them spring up and develop 
into strong plants. Before the other boys could decide 
on any plan by which to help Alva, his daisies, pansies, 
pinks, pnlox, forget-me-not, and many other floral 
favorites were bursting into bloom. 

One Saturday evening when the members of the 
club met with Alva to talk over progress in their 
respective undertakings, they were surprised to learn 
that the delicate crippled lad was already making a sue- 
cess as a flower vender. 

His choicest blooms were made into artistie little 
bouquets, and with his basket on his arm, he limped 
over to the railway eating house every day. The pro 
prietor knew him and treated him kindly, and when 
the trains came in some of the passengers would buy 
his flowers. 

\t first his sales were few, but travelers noting his 
atHiction, his pale, patient face, and courteous manners, 
began to purehase his pretty bouquets. His business 
grew, and the newsboys on the trains sold them at a 
commission for him all along the road., 

Some nights he would return to aunt Sallie with an 
empty basket, but with such a happy face, and a hand- 
ful of pennies and nickels. 

lam working up a good trade this summer, Aunt 
Sallie,” he said to her one evening. “ Next year I’m go- 
ing to have your house repaired and get you some new 
furniture with my profits.” 

\nd he did all that he promised and more, too, for 
i time Alva Carey became the most successful florist in 
lis state. Then Aunt Sallie did not have to garden any 
more fora living. But all this is a different tale. 

The summer passed away, and autumn came with 
her coloring of russet, red and gold on tree and shrub. 
Then Earl Belt returned to teach again at the Lone 
Elm school, and the Saturday Evening Club met 
according to previous arrangement to discuss their suc- 
cesses to further the library plan. 


After warm greetings from “his boys,” and laughing 
with them over their various experiences in “making 
the dimes grow,” Earl took pencil and paper and wrote 


as each boy reported his profits : 


Robert————Profits on Peanuts, 83.12 
Dan and Ben— « « Chickens, 4.20 
Haven— “ * Stamps, 8.92 
Owen— Soldering, 2.80 
Charlie— Hatchet, 5.75 
Alva— “ « Flowers, 11.60 


Earl Belt— Literary article, 15.00 


Total profit on 50 cents invested, $51.39 


Then he told the boys how he had written an article 
for a newspaper at his spare moments. He had spent 
a dime for postage on the manuscript, intending, if th 
article met acceptance, to give what it brought to their 
library fund. 

* You have all done well, boys,” he said with an 
encouraging smile, «better than I believed possible, sit- 
uated and occupied with agricultural duties as you are. 
Thanks to your industry and the kindness of your par- 
ents in giving you the time, you have gained enough 
from the investment of your dimes to buy a number of 
good books. You will have the pleasant satisfaction of 
having done something for the uplifting and enlighten- 
ment of your neighborhood. Who puts into cireula- 
tion one good book delivers a hard blow at idleness, 
vice, and crime.” 

Others, seeing the good work begun by these boys, 
gave both time and money for its advancement. To- 
day the “ Lone Elin Library” is a power for good in its 


peace-abiding neighborhood. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
FAIR AUTUMN. 


Fair is autumn in the fields, 
Fair is autumn by the brook; 

Hear the rustle of her robes, 
Orange, red where’er you look. 


Fair is autumn mid the flowers, 
Fair is autumn in the corn, 

Jeweled hands the harvest hold, 
Of the grace of summer shorn. 


For with all a princess’ treasures, 
Not a sweet, bright rose has she, 
But the luscious fruit she brings us, 

Harvest with a reaper’s glee. 


Jeweled hands and robes that glisten 
Sunshine’s crown of diamonds cold, 

Winter's scepter with hers blending, 
She doth ways of beauty mold. 


Fair, fair autumn, gates of plenty 
Thou dost ope to pilgrims here ; 
Prophecy of fruits eternal, 
Of the Heavenly Eden near. 
—Ella M. Truesdell. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CONSERVES, PICKLES AND SAUCES. 
Ill. Meat Sauces and Pickles. 


~ 7 HILE condiments and 
pickles have their 
uses in diet, they 
also. have their 
abuses. No matter 
how good one’s di- 
gestion, they should 
be eaten sparingly. 
Ginger is the most wholesome spice; mace, cinnamon 
and nutmeg the most delicate, while allspice has a 
coarser flavor, and one disliked by many. White mus- 
tard and celery seed give an appetizing flavor, and when 
the seeds themselves would detract from the appearance 
of a relish, they should be placed in a muslin bag and 
discarded when the relish is canned. 

Vinegar should be boiled no longer than is positively 
necessary, as it is sure to lessen its strength, 


Grape Game Sauce. 

While an excellent relish for all kinds of meat, this 
sauce is especially suited to game. Choose grapes that are 
a little under ripe and of a tart variety. Wash, pick 
from the stems and weigh. For every six pounds of 
fruit add one cupful of water, stew slowly, and press 
through a colander. Return the pulp to the kettle ; add 
five cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, one half a tablespoonful 
of cloves, one teaspoonful each of ginger and salt, and 
one salt spoonful of cayenne. Boil all together slowly, 
stirring often, for one hour, then pour into pint size 
self-sealing jars and treat same as canned fruit. All 
meat sauces will keep equally well sealed in bottles, 
but this size of fruit jars is in every way more 
convenient. 

Plum Meat Sauce, 

Select solid ripe plums of a red or blue variety : stew 
until soft in a little water, rub through a colander and 
weigh. Return the pulp to the kettle and for every 
eight pounds add four pounds of sugar, one pint of vin- 
egar, two tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, one of 
cloves, one rounding teaspoonful each of mace and salt, 
and one level teaspoonful of white pepper. Cook slowly 
until as thick as desired. 

Crab Apple Sauce. 

Crab apples make a delicious meat sauce, as we are 
just commencing to appreciate. Select the large red 
Siberian variety, wipe, cut out the blossom ends and 
core one peck; boil ina little water, but only as long 
as necessary to rub them through a coarse colander. Tie 
two tablespoonfuls each of mustard seed and sliced horse- 
radish root in a muslin bag; add this with two pounds 
of sugar, two cupfuls of vinegar, one tablespoonful each 
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of ground cinnamon and mace to the crab apple pulp 
and cook slowly to the desired thickness. 
Spiced Pears. 

For pickling no variety of pear is equal to the Secke! 
with its fine, firm-grained flesh and sweet flavor. Cut 
out the blossom end, pare smoothly leaving the stems 
on, and drop into cold water to prevent discoloration, 
If a larger variety must be used, pare, halve and neatly 
eut out the core. Weigh the fruit and if very hard 
steam, or boil slowly in clear water until they com- 
mence to soften. For every eight pounds of fruit allow 
one quart of vinegar, five pounds of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, one half a tablespoontul 
of mace, one teaspoontul each of cloves and white gin- 
ger, and a dozen pepper-corns. Add the sugar to the 
vinegar; tie the mixed spices in three little muslin bags, 
drop into the vinegar and slowly bring to the boiling 
point. Cook a few pears at one time, and only until 
they can be pierced with a silver fork. When all are 
cooked, put into glass fruit jars, or a stone crock and 
cover with the hot vinegar. If the crock, invert a plat 
over the top of the fruit to keep it under the sirup. 
Spiced Ripe Cucumbers, 

Pare neatly, halve lengthwise and remove the seeds 
and soft portion of small ripe cucumbers. Weigh, 
slice cross wise in pieces three-fourths of an inch thick 
and let stand in salt water over night. Next morning 
put enough cold water to cover the fruit in the presery 
ing kettle, with one tablespocnful of sliced green ginger 
root for every quart, and simmer slowly twenty minutes, 
Rinse the sliced fruit in clear water and drain on ; 
cloth, skim out the ginger, and slowly cook the fruit a 
little at a time until it can be pierced with a fork. 
Drain on a cloth, and place in fruit jars. For every 
ten pounds of fruit allow one quart of vinegar, four 
pounds of granulated sugar, two tablespoonfuls each ot 
white mustard seed and stick cinnamon, and one 
blades of mace. Slowly bring to a boil and strain ove: 
the fruit. After standing twenty-four hours drain off 
the sirup, reheat, pour over the fruit and seal. 

Spiced Grapes. 

With a small knife divide large clusters of grapes 
little under ripe, into convenient sized sections ; wash, 
drain, weigh and pack into a stone jar. For every t 
pounds of fruit allow one quart of vinegar, five pounds 
of sugar, two tablespoontuls of ground cinnamon and 
one of ginger. Slowly bring to the boiling point, take 
out the spice bags and pour over the grapes. — Let 
stand three days; drain off the vinegar, reheat, powr 
over the fruit, weight with an inverted plate, and next 
morning tie a paper over the top of the jar, and set in a 
cold, dry place. 

Peach Mangoes. 
Melon mangoes have been largely supplanted by the 


smaller and more attractive ones of peaches, peppers or 


tomatoes. Select large free stone peaches that are full 
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crown but not in the least soft. Rub off the down with 
a dry cloth, cover with cold brine strong enough to 
float anegg and let stand two days. Soak in clear 
water one hour, and neatly remove the stone from one 
side, saving the cut out portion. Sift together one 
tablespoonful of ground cinnamon and half a_table- 
spoontul of ground mace, and rub the inside of each 
peach lightly with the mixture. Make a filling of one 
half aeuptul each of sugar, grated horse radish and 
mustard seed; one teaspoonful of white ginger and a 
saltspoonful of white pepper. Mix thoroughly, fill the 

ity, replace the cover and tie it in securely with 
white twine. Pack closely in a jar and cover with hot 
vinegar slightly sweetened—say in the proportion of 
three cupfuls of sugar to a gallon of vinegar, and a 
quarter of a teaspoontul of cayenne to same. Leave 
pen until cold. 
Pepper Mangoes. 

Cut off the stem end and remove the seeds from two 


lozen large peppers; tie on the top loosely; cover with 
cold brine and Jet remain over night; next morning 
place over the fire in the brine and slowly bring to the 
scalding point. Remove from the fire, drain, remove 
the tops and cover with cold water for two hours. For 
the filling mix well together, with the hands, two quarts 
{ white cabbage cut finely with a cabbage cutter, half 
a cupful of grated horse-radish, four tablespoonfuls of 
mustard seed, two of salt, one of celery seed, and a tea- 
spoonful of ginger. Stuff the peppers, put on the coy- 
ers, tie firmly with white twine; set closely together in 
i stone jar and cover with strong cold vinegar. 


— Katherine B. Johnson. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MY COMFORT. 
My comfort is a girl, 
For she is not only a joy to see, 
But tries from care to keep me free. 
I often hear her say, 
How can I help to-day ? 
My comfort is my girl, 
Tho’ my hair is gray, and sight getting dim, 
She never rests till her mamma is as trim 
As her own little self, 
My sweet bonny elf! 
My comfort is my girl, 
For when I am sad, she says, never mind, 
It will be all right, and she tries to find 
Of the cloud, deeply dyed, 
The bright silver side. 
My comfort is my girl! 
When to bed she goes then I hear her call, 
“Come and talk, mamma,”’ this is best of all. 
Then we talk of the way 
We've each spent the day. 


My comfort is my girl. 
Together we tell “Our Father” above 
Our joys and cares and ask for His love, 
Then she gives a sweet kiss, 
And wishes “dreams of bliss.’ 
—Dinah Pe 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING . 
SOUPS AND SOUP STOCK. 
As Taught in the Cooking Schools. 
No. 3.—Vanious PLain Soups. 


HE plain soups, those made from 
uncleared stock have been select- 
ed, not so much because they are 
less trouble to make, but because 


they are used more commonly in 


the average household, where 
more nourishment is desired, and the soup is not looked 
upon as simply one course among many, but is consider- 
ed as really a substantial part of the meal, the average 
dinner including only three courses: soup, meat and 
vegetables, and dessert. 

Mixed Vegetable Soup. 

Take one pint of uncleared stock, one pint boiling 
water, one-fourth cup each of onion, turnip, carrot, 
tomatoes, celery, potatoes, parsnips, cabbage and rice or 
macaroni if desired. 

Put the soup stock and the boiling water into a kettle 
on the stove. and when they come to a boil, add all the 
vegetables chopped fine, and simmer or boil very gently 
from one-half to three-quarters of an hour or until the 
vegetables are tender. A little sugar added is often 
agreeable. Serve the soup without straining. 

All or only some of the above named vegetables may 
be used for this soup, and others may be added or sub- 
stituted, making it just what its name implies, a mixed 
vegetable soup. 

Tomato Soup. 

Take one pint uncleared stock, one level teaspoonful 
sugar, two cups strained tomato, salt and pepper to taste. 
Place the stock in a kettle on the stove and let it 
come to the boiling point; add the strained tomatoes, 
sugar, salt and pepper to taste, and again let it come to 
the boiling point and serve with little squares of bread, 
browned in butter or fat. 

Carrot Soup. 

Take one quart stock, one teaspoonful of sugar, one 
small onion, sliced fine, one pint carrots, cut in small 
cubes, one tablespoonful rice, salt and pepper to taste. 
Boil the onion, rice and carrots vigorously for about 
twenty minutes or until tender, stirring occasionally 
with a fork; then drain and add to the stock which has 
been brought up to the boiling point. Add sugar, salt 
and pepper to taste, and serve. 

Bean Soup. 

Take one quart stock, one-half cup white beans, pre- 
viously soaked for two or three hours, one potato, one 
tablespoonful each of turnips, cubed or sliced, and a 
parsnip. 

Cook the beans for an hour in boiling water, and the 
potato, turnip and parsnip, cubed or sliced, and cook 
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until all are tender. Then add this mixture to the quart 
of stock, previously brought up toa boil; season to taste 
with pepper and salt, and serve. 

Noodle Soup. 

Make a vegetable soup, as above described, or tomato 
soup, to which add, ten minutes before serving, noodles 
made as follows: Beat one egg well, seasoning it with 
salt, and nutmeg or mace. Add flour very gradually, 
stirring it with a spoon until you can stir no longer and 
a little ball is formed; then with the back of the spoon 
add flour very slowly, sort of kneading it in. Roll out 
very thin, long and narrow, on a board slightly floured, 
and let it lie there until dry. Then roll it up as though 
rolling paper or cloth; after which slice it with a sharp 
knife. Boil ten minutes in the soup. 

Ball Soup. 

Make a vegetable or tomato soup, as previously des- 
cribed, to which add five minutes before serving, tiny 
balls made as follows: 

Take one-half cup finely chopped cooked meat, beef pre- 
ferred; one egg (use yolk only); salt and pepper to taste. 
Season the meat, beat the yolk of the egg, and mix as 
much of it as necessary with the meat to moisten it to 
such consistency that little balls may be formed. Boil 
in the soup for five minutes. Or place one level table- 
spoonful of flour (to twelve balls) in a saucepan, then 
add the balls and shake well. Put one level tablespoon- 
ful of butter in an omelet pan, and when brown put the 
balls in same and shake, as in parboiling oysters, to keep 
the balls from burning. Brown and add to the soup. 

—KHmma Louise Hauck Rove. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GOOD HOUSEWIFE. 
Employing all the shining hours 
In true domestic art, 
And using all her given powers 
To do her chosen part. 


She sweeps and dusts and cooks and bakes, 
Without a minute’s waste, 

Achieving all that living makes 
Just to her dear ones’ taste. 


In habits and in person neat ; 
In disposition kind; 

Her voice, soft, tender, low and sweet, 
Bespeaks a balanced mind. 


Her children, bright, polite, and clean, 
And trained in wisdom’s ways, 

Are sure to loathe what’s false and mean 
In all their mortal days. 


And she creates the air of home, 
The hearthstone’s blessed light ; 
And wheresoe’er her loved ones roam 
Her counsels guide them right. 


’Tis heavenlike where she abides, 
The faithful, true housewife ; 
And when she pilots, safely glides 
Along the bark of life. 
Ss. Brendle. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
FALSE SHAME. 
Manifested in Unnecessary Excuse Making. 


POLOGITES for one’s 
dress or appearance ay 
seldom in good taste, 
and frequently embar- 
rass and annoy the pe 
son to whom they are 
offered. write: 
was struck with the 
force of this when 
making ealls one day 
with a friend. 

At the first house at 
which we stopped—a 


neat, two-story cotta: 

in the suburbs of the city—we found the lady on whom 
we had come to call busy in the garden with her lityle 
three-year old daughter, setting out plants. Instead of 
taking it for granted that we would not expect. her, 
while engaged at such work, to be attired in her best, 
she began at once to make the most profuse apologies. 
«1 declare, it is too bad you should have caught ime 
looking like this! I'm mortified to death! IT was going 


IT had a feeling 


in right away to change my dress! ne 
some one would come. Ten minutes later you wouldn't 
have seen me such a sight. But I was so anxious to 
get those plants set out, and there didn’t seem any hope 
of getting a man to do the job.” 

Her dress was a neat blue gingham, and we said wit) 


truth that she looked well enough in it to see anyone. 


“It is very kind of you to say so, I’m sure,” she re- 


plied; “but of course I know what you really think. And 
Nettie, too, I was intending to change /er dress. Sh 
will play in the yard all day, and I can’t teach her t 
save her clothes. I’m always after her, but it doesn’t 
seem to do any good, Now, perhaps you won't credit 
it. but that dress was clean this morning.” 

We had not noticed the child’s dress until atten 
tion was thus invited. 

« All children like to dig in the dirt.” T said. + and 
Nettie looks the picture of health.” 

“Yes, but so dirty. Now, run out, Nettie: the lacdias 
don’t want to look at such a dirty child.” 

* Do let her stay,” I urged, as Nettie showed signs ot 
tears and rebellion. “She looks like a dear little girl, 
and I want to hear her talk.” 

“Oh, she’s nice enough looking when. she’s clean. 
But you can’t judge of her in that soiled dress. I think 
you must run out, Nettie, you make Mamma feel » 
ashamed. I declare, I don’t know when I've felt so 
provoked with myself. Now, if you’d only come yester- 
day you wouldn’t have caught us looking like beggars.” 


And so she ran on, apparently unable to turn her 
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thoughts to anything else. In vain did we try to change 
the conversation. Mrs. D— invariably harped back to 
the subject of her own and Nettie’s appearance, and 
assured us at least a dozen times that she was “morti- 
tied to death.” 

Wearied and disgusted with her unnecessary apolo- 
gies, we cut the call short, and my friend remarked as 
we walked away that she would never care to eall on 
Mrs. D— again. 

When we rang the bell at the next house on our 
isiting list, the door was opened by Mrs. M— herself, 
sith whom we had no acquaintance, having been re- 
juested by a mutual friend to call upon her. She wore 
a dark, morning dress and a large, plain white apron, 
aud my friend and I glanced at each other, fully expect- 
ing another deluge of apologies. But nothing of the 
sort. Greeting us cordially, Mrs. M—— led us into the 
parlor, and sitting down, talked to us without the 
slightest embarrassment. And from the beginning to 
the end of our stay no reference whatever was made to 
either the apron or the fact that she had herself opened 
the door, We could but contrast her favorably with 
poor Mrs. D--, who had annoyed and embarrassed 
us so much. 

| chanced to spend the following day with my friend 
Mrs. R--. and in the afternoon she received a eall from 
a lady whose acquaintance she had made the previous 
summer in the mountains, and who was now visiting a 
married sister in the city, who accompanied her. 

Mrs. R—’s house is a large one, and that its size 
impressed Mrs. L— and her sister was soon made pain- 
fully evident when Mrs. R— spoke of returning the eall 
in a day or two. 

+ My sister lives in a very small house—I don’t know 
vat youll think of it,” said Mrs. L— deprecatingly. 

* A small house is taken care of so much more easily 
lan a large one,” said Mrs. R--. “TI find this a great 

sponsibility, but our family is so large we can’t get 
long with less room.” 

~ Well, I must say I like a large house,” was the re- 

-I told sister when we came in that I'd be 
10st ashamed to have you come to see me, her house 
look so cramped to you after living in this.” 

Mrs. R— was perceptibly embarrassed. She could 

t think what reply to make to this remark, and a 

y awkward silence ensued, which was broken by Mrs. 

. Who said that «allowances must be made, for her 
rother-in-law had just started in business for himself, 
and had to look at his money before he spent it.” 


It was a relief to Mrs. R— when the visitors departed, 


hut she was forced to listen toa repetition of the apol- 


ogies for the small house when she returned the eall a 
few days later. 

Half the apologizing done in this world is not only 
unnecessary, but out of taste, and fails utterly of the 
result intended. 


B. Hallowell. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MAN’S FICKLE FANCY. 


At three we love our mothers best, 
Our fathers best at seven, 

While holidays and sports of zest 
Are dearest at eleven. 


At fifteen we’re in love with dress, 
But soon in strange commotion 
Our sweethearts in their loveliness 

Claim all our deep devotion. 


At twenty-five we love our wives 
And later on the babies, 
But every day throughout our lives 
We're sure to love the ladies. 
—T. E. MeGrath. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEFPING. 


PUDDINGS OF ALL SORTS. 
Tastefully Prepared and Appetizingly Served. 


ITH cooler days, hot, light 
puddings are once more 
welcome. We have yet 
to learn in this country 
how delicate and whole- 
some are the boiled pud- 
dings made with suet. 
The three hours’ boiling 


causes many house- 


keepers to avoid them, 
but if the boiler is of sufficient size and a boiling tea- 
kettle is kept at hand for replenishing, the pudding 
will, in a great measure, cook itself. Plums and peaches 
are still in the market and as these separately, or com- 
bined, make the perfection of such puddings, this is a 
good time to introduce them. In the winter they may 
be made with any of the juicy bottled fruits. Men who 
scorn custards and the like almost invariably appreciate 
these puddings, which really rival, to their taste, the 
masculine favorite, a deep dish fruit pie. 

When preparing for these puddings, mind that the 
beef suet is cool and firm, and when free from strings 
and skin it will chop almost as fine as flour, Rub a 
cup of this thoroughly into two cups of flour, sifted 
with a heaping teaspoonful each of sugar and baking 
powder, and half a one of salt. Do not mix this up 
until the water is boiling and the fruit bowl, cloth and 
twine ready, as it must be popped into the hot water 
as soon after the flour is wet as possible. Care must 
also be taken that the water never ceases to boil. Mix 
the paste’ with a fork and about a teacupful of very 
cold water; it should be just thin enough to roll out 
easily about half an inch thick. The yellow bowl, with 
a rim ready greased, is now to be lined, bottom and 
sides, with this paste, the fruit piled in, in layers, with 
sugar between and a tablespoonful of cold water to 
help out the juice. Fill heaping full, cover with dough ; 
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then tie down on top with stout twine in a canton flan- 
nel cloth, wrung dry, out of cold water, rough side out. 
The rim will enable the twine to be drawn tightly 
around two or three times; the ends of the cloth are 
then to be drawn up, to make sure it is “taut,” and the 
four corners safely pinned or sewed across the top. A 
muffin ring, or plate, must be in the bottom of the 
boiler to prevent the bowl from touching. When ready 
to serve, run a knife between the pudding and bowl, in- 
The pud- 


ding will turn out a light yet rich-looking mound, 


vert a low salad bowl on top, and turn over. 


surrounded with the juices of the fruit, and is as good 
to look upon as it is to taste. No sauce is necessary, 
but hard sauce may be served if liked. 

Roly-Poly or Dog-in-a-Blanket. 

This is made with the same crust as the above, but 
when rolled out, is to be spread thickly with jam, then 
rolled up like jelly-roll, put in the same cloth, well 
floured, enough room being left to allow for swelling, 
tied at each end, popped into the boiling water, cooked 
the same length of time, and served with hard sauce. 
This, if properly made, should cut into flaky slices. 
The secret of light suet crust is to treat it like the 
dough for successful soda biscuit; that is, stir wp with a 
fork until just barely of the consistency to handle; flour 
the board, rollingpin and hands, roll from you wntil halt 
the thickness of biscuit crust, and, like all soda crust, it 
must be cooking as soon as possible after it is wet. 


Currant Dumpling. 

These may be made in one large, or in individual 
dumplings, and on one of the first cool days they are 
very appetizing, served smoking hot, either with hard 
or liquid sauce. Clean, plump, tender currants are now 
in the market and are very different from the dry, dirty 
fruit our mothers had to contend with. These should 
be prepared the day before they are needed; first, 
washed, then allowed to stand in warm water for sev- 
eral hours to swell, drained, dried and slightly floured. 
A large cupful is then rubbed through a pint of the 
flour, with the suet, and prepared as directed above for 
lining the bowl; then stir up a trifle thinner than if to 
be rolled, the whole put in the center of a well-floured 
cloth and carefully tied, with room for swelling, or 
divided, a large wooden spoonful for every person in 
each cloth, popped at once into a pot of boiling water. 
These dumplings will turn out light and delicious. No 
sweetening is needed, except in the sauce; the little 
rubbed through the flour is imperceptible, but adds 
greatly to the lightness. 

Pyramid Pudding. 

This is a sightly, light and wholesome pudding, dressy 
enough for a dinner party, yet not too expensive for 
every day use. Soak half of a small, stale loaf of light 
bread in a pint and a half of warmed milk for an hour, 
then mash it with the back of a’spoon, stir it up with 
another cup of milk, then add and stir in well a scant 


half cup of sugar, half a cup of sliced citron, a cupful 
of stoned raisins, two tablespoonfuls of butter and the 
yolks of four eggs. At the last stir in the whites, 
beaten to a stiff froth. 


butter, then dust it with dried and sifted crumbs; fil] 


Grease a vented mould with 


two-thirds full and bake from thirty to forty minutes, 
It should turn out a golden brown, with the crumbs 
dotting it, and should be eaten with the following creamy 
sauce, which is an excellent model for liquid sauces for 
hot puddings : 

Light Cream Sauce. 

Beat a scant half cup of butter until creamy, and the 
add gradually half a cup of powdered sugar; if light, 
should look light and smooth, and must then have 
quarter eup of cream stirred in by degrees. Just he- 
fore sending to table, stand the bowl and contents in a 
larger one of boiling water, stir briskly for a minute, 
when it will become creamy, and is ready to have the 
juice and grated yellow rind of a lemon stirred in. 
Foaming Sauce. 

This is supposed by many to be difficult to make, but 
the secret of the foam” lies in not attempting 
stirring, with the hot water surrounding, until just be- 
fore it is served. This is often done at the table by 
mistress, as it is an interesting process to watch, ; 
the foam disappears if allowed to stand. Make a quart: 
of a cup of butter creamy, then add by degrees a cup ot 
powdered sugar; when smooth, stir in the unbeaten 
white of an egg, beat well, add another unbeaten white, 
then give another brisk beating until it looks creamy 
and very light. All is now ready for the finishing 
touches, which must not be given until ready to serve, 
when the bowl must be set in a larger one of boiling 
water, and a gill of boiling water, with vanilla flavor to 
the taste, be stirred quickly in; the water causes the foam. 
Peach Sauce. 

Peaches are still cheap and abundant; when they | 


come otherwise, use canned apricots for this most cle- 


licious of sauces. If a good quality of dried apricots, 
peaches, are washed, soaked over night and stewed 
the water in which they have stood, they are also excel- 
lent. 
tender, with half a cup each of water and sugar; when 


Pare and stone four large peaches, and stew unt 


done, press through a colander, or coarse sieve. W1 
preparing the fruit, allow a cup of cream to come to t! 
boiling point in the double boiler, then stir in an even 
tablespoonful of corn stareh, mixed with a little cold 
water; when it thickens, cook for two or three minutes, 
to make sure there is no raw taste, then beat it into | 
peaches and the stiffened whites of two eggs. Thi 
eaten with cream corn starch pudding, is a great deli- 
cacy. The yellow only of the eggs need be used in the 
pudding, thus reserving the whites for the sauce. 
Cream Pudding. 

Thicken a quart of boiling milk with two well-tilled 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch, add a pinch of salt, and 
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boil for five minutes; stir this into the well-beaten 
yolks of four eggs and half a cup of sugar, beat in a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, turn into a buttered dish and 
bake a nice brown. When this is cold it will be firm 
enough to serve in slices that just hold together, and the 
brown and yellow form an appetizing contrast to fruit 
sauce. The seeret of all puddings thickened with corn 
starch or gelatine is to make them just thick enough 
to + set”? and no more. 

—Emily Ford. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SUPPER PARTY DIVERSIONS. 


Especially Designed for the Country Hostess. 


T IS not always easy for 
the country hostess to 
decide upon the form of 
entertainment to follow a 
supper party, which she 
usually prefers to give for 
her town friends in late 
summer or early autumn. 
Perhaps in September or 
October on one of those 
delightful days in which 
the past and present are charmingly mingled in the 
touch of June in the blue of the sky and the flaming 
trails of Virginia creeper that glow among the clematis 
feathers that garland the roadside fences. Such a day, 
neither too warm nor too cool, with a full moon to make 
the homeward journey an occasion to record in memory, 
is ideal for the purpose, and happy is the hostess who 
chances to be favored with it. The half hour before 
supper, Which may be instead, a “high tea” in English 
fashion, is easily disposed of by the guests in ram- 
bling about the grounds or sitting on the broad piazzas ; 
the half hour after is comfortably covered with coffee 
and cigars. Then comes a trying moment which is the 
dread of the giver of the supper; she fears her party is 
going to be a sort of Quaker meeting, but is usually 
prepared to dispel the cloud of silence and enliven the 
social leaven with some sort of entertainment. She 
has even been known to wonder, in sheer despair, with- 
out any attempt to shirk her proper duty of exerting 
herself to the utmost to have people enjoy themselves 
When she has asked them to her home, why they could 
not help her out a little by talking in the good old 
fashioned way! Sometimes a fleeting remembrance of 
certain books in faded red and tarnished gilt bindings 
with « How to Talk Agreeably, the Art of Conversiug, 
and What to Say” upon their title page, flashes over 
her mind and makes her wish that she had brought 
them from the attic and put them in a couspicuous 
place. Unfortunately conversation is pretty nearly a 
lost art, conventionality having much to do with the 
loss. It is not good form we are told, to say this, or 


that. We must not talk shop by broaching the subject 
of medicine to the doctor, of theology to the minister, 
or law to the lawyer; we must not mention our hobby, 
or be pedantic, or drag people around Europe with us if 
we have been so fortunate as to have journeyed there, 
But what shall we say? How infinitely much better to 
diseuss subjects with which one is conversant and 
interested in, than to sit about in silent constraint. 
The very ones whom we are charged to not force to talk 
shop like to speak of their life work. <A brilliant 
physician who was at the head of his profession, was a 
silent man in society; conventionality had closed his 
lips. “I kwow I am a social dead weight,” he said, 
“but if I mention topies with which I am familiar, 
people evade the subject as if it were the plague, so, as 
I am not a general conversationalist, I keep still.” 

We are also told that to shine socially we must not, 
paradoxical as it seems, emit any rays, but be agreeable 
listeners ; in order to profit by this advice all listen or 
only talk to utter platitudes, quite forgetting that the 
wise and witty ancients regarded conversation not only 
as afine art, but as a sort of commerce, where each 
person ought to bring something of his own. With all 
these don’ts to be borne in mind what wonder that people 
talk little and require to be entertained a great deal, 
Imagine, however, a gathering at which flinging needless 
conventionality aside, the guests should talk naturally, 
each of his specialty! Something would be learned, 
there would be a broadening of the mental horizon, for 
almost every one knowns some one thing thoroughly, and 
the weather would be sent back to the signal station, 
the trite remark be unuttered. 

To go back to the supper party: ecards and dancing 
are always a resource, but winter seems their special 
season, and some other form of diversion much more 
suitable for the open air months. One hostess, after a 
bad quarter of an hour, in which she decided that there 
was nothing new under the sun, bethought herself 
of an accumulation of old bonnets in the attic, and 
afterward blessed the generation of ancestresses who 
had saved them. When the bandboxes were emptied 
of their contents, there were bonnets and hats of the 
forties, fifties and sixties, as well as some of recent 
date. The trimmings were removed and placed on 
large box covers; other boxes had artificial flowers, 
feathers, jet ornaments, ribbons in length, with a few 
made rosettes and bows, arranged in them. These boxes 
were set up on a table in a side room, with a tray of 
pins, a paper of coarse needles and spools of thread and 
silk. The bonnets were laid on another table, each 
bonnet being numbered and having a tag, to be used as 
a price mark, pinned to it. The men of the party were 
asked to trim the bonnets, a half hour in which to 
accomplish the task being given them; the tags were to 
be used as a vindication of their too frequently 
expressed estimation of the value of women’s headgear. 
At the expiration of the half hour the hat or bonnet 
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which the majority of the ladies pronounced the most 
tastefully trimmed was to be awarded a prize. 

When the door closed upon the men milliners there 
was no cackle of conversation as among a gathering of 
women, but subdued tones of conference, as if a mighty 
affair engaged them—as if instead of making ribbon 
bows with unaccustomed fingers they were deciding 
the future of the Philippines or the best way to govern 
Cuba. One man resorted to strategy, slipping out and 
dispatching a maid to the ladies’ dressing room for a 
model, which when secured only served to complicate 
matters, the transgressor admitting that its intricacies 
plunged them into the depths of despair and showed 
them that they had not a particle of imitation. 
Another man quietly stepped out of the window and 
went into the garden, availing himself of «the flowers 
of all heavens” to supplement the trimmings on hand; 
he not only transformed a huge poke bonnet into a 
mammoth bouquet, with his original material, but 
obligingly (quite unlike a woman who is always 
selfish about her bonnet, and cannot endure to have it 
duplicated on another woman’s head) gave the residue 
to a neighbor. The unused flowers chanced to be 
double red hollyhocks. They were sewed with much 
painstaking around the crown of a sailor hat, which 
was quite a clever feat fora man. The final result at 
the end of the thirty minutes was fourteen wildly fan- 
tastic head coverings marked with either fabulously high 
or ridiculously low prices. One workman put the 
modest estimate of seventy-five cents on his bonnet, 
declaring that a woman’s hat ought not to cost more, 
whereupon he was derided for his parsimoniousness. 
The fifteenth man, who seleeted a gray Milan straw 
bonnet of cottage shape and tastefully adorned it with 
silver gray ribbon, a white feather and bunch of violets, 
received the prize. 

Meantime the ladies had each been given a drawing 
pad and pencil and asked to draw a horse, a committee 
of men being chosen to decide upon the most meritori- 
ous one. These steeds were marvels of anatomy, be- 
side some of them Rosinante would have been grace 
itself. They were chiefly one-sided beasts and were 
apparently afflicted with all the ills to which horse flesh 
is heir, but were unblushingly named for the famous 
chargers of the world, with remarkable statements as 
to their speed and strength written on the margin of 
the drawing, while the prices attached were enormous. 
The fifteenth woman, however, proved the exception ; 
she was a clever artist and offered a well-drawn animal 
which was easily given the award of merit. 

The fair artists were hilarious over their work, there 
was no lack of conversation then, or later, when the 
bonnets were placed upon exhibition and an offer of a 
liberal sum for charity was made to the woman who 
had moral courage to wear one of them to church the 


following Sunday. No one availed herself of the offer, 


for one stipulation was that she should wear the bonnet 
as if she had chosen it as suitable and becoming. 
Another simple diversion is a title party, which while 
it is not particularly new is always amusing and usually 
presents some fresh features, while the research it cal|s 
forth is sometimes profitable, leading to further stud) 
of a hitherto neglected book or picture. Titles of books 
having become hackneyed a hostess asked her guests 
instead to wear something, or in some way to represent 
the name of a well-known picture. The guests broug)it 
their visiting cards with the name of the picture they 
had chosen to represent written upon the back and de- 
posited them in a box in charge of an assistant of the 
hostess. After supper a tray holding sheets of pape: 
with pencils attached was passed and fifteen minutes 
allowed in which to guess the pictures represented. This 
was found to be more difficult than guessing book titles, 
so at the expiration of the quarter of an hour more 
time was asked although there had been, all the even- 
ing, much study and conjectures as to what certain odd 
decorations and peculiar actions signified. Many ot 
these representations were most ingenious: One young 
lady wore a pair of scissors suspended by a ribbon 


* The Peacemakers,” which no one guessed for a long 
time; another had a tin horn fastened to her waist by a 
bow of ribbon and puzzled everybody with the deyice 
which stood for «The Tutor.” Landseer’s An Otter 
Speared, had a bit of otter fur with a tiny spear passing 
through it. «The Winesellers” was “ wine” printed 
on a ecard to which was attached a little picture of a 
cellar. Rembrandt's Woman with the Fan was easily 
illustrated by a woman guest who carried a large fan 
conspicuously. One clever girl carried a small portrait 
with a penny whistle suspended from it. A Portrait— 
Whistler. «The Last of the Buffalo” was the tail cut 
from the picture of a buffalo. A mother and daughter 
represented «+ The Forbidden Book.” Small pictures ot 
* The Angelus” and of «The Horse Fair” were worn, 
while a fair pensive girl with a madonna-cast of cown- 
tenance had a lap full of magnificent roses which sug- 
gested very sweetly “St. Elizabeth of Hungary.” A 
picture of a king and of a glen made * The Monarch of 
the Glen,” while a little print of one of the Pharaolis 
and a couple of toy horses stood for“ Pharaohs 
Horses.” * The Girl with the Tambourine ” and © Old 
Letters 
graphs over which the personator sighed) were cleverly 


and Lovers” (a collection of photo 


represented. 

At the expiration of the half hour the sheets ot 
paper were gathered and compared with the cards de- 
posited in the box and the two persons making the 
greatest number of correct guesses were awarded the 
prizes. ~ These extremely simple entertainments were 
pronounced a success by the guests and served the pwr 
pose of banishing restraint and provoking mirth just as 
well as something more elaborate. 

—Ada Marie Peck. 
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Original in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


LAYING THE TABLE. 


When the spotless cloth is laid, 

Sean the creases, jaunty maid. 

Turn your cap this side and that— 
Now they're settled straight and pat. 


» 


Who shall bring the sparkling glass * 
Here’s a deft and careful lass. 

Who shall lay the silver round 

So that never lack is found? 


This is grandma's willow ware, 

Put the old round platter there, 

What a center piece it makes 

Piled with fruit and edged with brakes, 


Flowers, too, must lend their grace, 
Budding roses at each place, = 
Creamy curds enwreathed with cress, 
Quite a rare, old-fashioned mess. 
Where’s the salt? We want more forks; 
Bring the pitcher with the storks, 
Cayenne pepper for the fish, 

Butter in a “lordly dish.” 

Here’s a plate of macaroons, 

Don’t forget the berry spoons! 

How that quivering jelly gleams!- 
Ha! those tell-tale, odorous steams 
Fill us with housewifely pride. 

Here will be no Barmecide, 

But, to make our play complete, 
Something real and good-to-eat. 


-Mary J. Jacques. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CAULIFLOWERS. 


HIE cauliflower may be termed a 
neglected vegetable, since its use, 
though considerable, is nothing to 
what it should be, when the excel- 


lence and varied utility of the 


voduet is taken into consideration. Unfortunately not 


} 


every kind of soil is adapted to raising the cauliflower, 


and still more unfortunately, not every housewife under- 
stands how to make a delicacy of it through proper 
preparation. Cooked until is is thoroughly tender, this 
vegetable has a very pleasing character which must com- 
mend it to every refined palate. 

It is not enough to simply place the head in water and 
boil until it is tender. Before this process is begun the 
cauliflower should be placed in cold) salt water, bead 
down, for an hour or so. This will drive out any insect 
that may have taken up its abode in the convenient 
interstices, which is much better than cooking him 
before allowing the chance of escape. The salt also 
penetrates the vegetable, and gives it a finer flavor than 
can be secured from simply boiling in salted water. ° 

\iter the soaking has been completed, trim away the 
outer leaves, cut the stalk quite close, and proceed to cook. 
A very excellent way is to break the florets apart, lay 


them in vinegar and water, equal parts, for a short time, 
and then cook them until tender, always using salted 
water. They are then drained, laid in a dish, and 
covered with a pint of drawn butter, made with half 
milk and half water in which the cauliflower has been 
boiled. 

Another way is to tie the whole head in cheesecloth, 
place it in hot water, stem upward, and boil until tender. 
Drain, place it in a dish, and pour over white sauce to 
which the yolk of one egg has been added after remov- 
ing from the fire. Tomato sauce may also be used, or 
the piquant sauce mentioned below. A few carefully 
selected recipes will be helpful in furnishing variety : 


Cauliflower Soup. 

To four ounces of butter melted in a saucepan, add 
three dessertspoonfuls of curry powder, a large cauliflower 
sliced, a large onion minced, two or three stalks of celery 
minced very fine, and a tablespoonful of boiled beans 
(or the beans may be omitted) Fry gently for five 
minutes, add three pints of water, simmer until re- 
duced to a pulp, pass through a sieve, return to the 
saucepan and season with salt and pepper. Serve with 
croutons in the tureen, a spoonful of boiled rice being 
placed in the plate when served. 

Another way is to cook until soft in a pint of water 


and then add a quart of milk. 


Cauliflower with Cheese. 

Break a boiled cauliflower into sprigs and arrange 
them tastily in a baking dish; season each layer with 
pepper and salt, and cover with a pint of white sauce, 
to which an ounce of grated Parmesan or other nice 
cheese has been added. Dot the top with bits of butter 


and bake until a nice brown. 


Stuffed Cauliflower. 

Break a cauliflower into sprigs and cook as above. 
Cover the bottom of a saucepan with thin slices of bacon, 
add the sprigs of cauliflower closely packed in, fill the 
spaces with a stuffing made of three tablespoonfuls each 
of minced veal and suet, four of bread crumbs, and 
seasoning to taste. Pour over three well-beaten eggs, 
and when these have been absorbed cover with stock; 
simmer gently until tender and the stock well reduced, 


turn upside down on a hot dish and serve. 


Cauliflower Sauce. 

Make a pint of white sauce, and add to it a medium 
sized cauliflower boiled tender and finely minced; heat 
all together for a short time, and serve with roast pork 


or roast be. 


Piquant Sauce. 

In three tablespoonfuls of vinegar cook for five min- 
utes a tableSpoonful each of capers, mixed shallots and 
gherkins, add half a pint of stock, thicken with a spoon- 
ful of flour wet with water, season to taste, drop in a 
bit of butter, and pour it over the cauliflower. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SHOES. 


Oh! grandmother's shoes! with the tiny heel 
And the dainty, upturned toe; 

Will they ever forget the minuet, 
That they danced, so long ago? 


Will they ever forget that evening, when 
She came down the oaken stairs 

In her crimson gown—with her eyes cast down— 
Her lover was waiting there! 


And do they remember the morning bright, 
That morn—in bridal array— 

The lilies shown fair, in her golden hair, 
That morn of her wedding day. 


And when in the coach she waved farewell, 
They were passengers, too: 
When one is wed, for * good luck,” it it said, 
One must wear the old and the new. 
na S. Thompson. 


” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IN THE PATH OF THE GIANT. 

Where the Flower of Remembrance Sprang Up. 

HEIR personality set one thinking of 
egg-shell china, or old lace. Their 
manner, touched with dithdence,since 
in those days a spinster was expected 


to “sit and bewail her virginity,” 


reminded one that they had been 
toasted in their youth as «The Three 
Graces.” But naughty little boys—they abhorred boys 
and dogs—dubbed them “The Three Old Maids.” Good 
little girls esteemed it a privilege to nibble their seed cake 
and sip their sweet homemade wine as they listened to 
Miss Fairinda play on the old piano. Miss Fairinda 
played, but she rarely talked, and as she tinkled off the 
airs of a by-gone vogue, Miss Elizabeth lay back and 
kept time with her slim white hand. 

Miss Elizabeth had been the beauty of the family, 
and she had embodied its romance. But the romance 
had ended sadly, thus ran the popular legend. So her 
invalid chair occupied the most cheerful place in the 
house, and she was ministered to with unceasing 
gentleness. 

It was alleged that all three had declined more offers 
than could be reckoned up, and had vowed eternal 
maidenhood. Miss Fairinda grew the fragrant old- 
time flowers that bloomed in their deep-seated windows, 
and the big, strange looking cat, which to childish faney 


forever dozed beside the shining brass fender, was her 


pride, its ancestors having been brought home from far 


lands by her grandfather. As she had never left the 
home boundaries since Appomattox, Miss Martha repre- 
sented the household with tongue and purse. Miss 
Martha entertained the grown-up visitors and was 
guardian of their trophies of foreign cruises and saun- 
terings through Europe. Of each she could tell a story. 
She could also tell a story of every old portrait and 


every piece of their stately old mahogany and rosewood, 
At what cost these treasures had been preserved yo 
one but themselves ever realized. At what cost they 
still clung to these remnants of a goodly past, to their 
old home, and a few of the observances that had marked 
its hospitality, no one dreamed. 

With circumstances narrowing more each year, they 
pinched their bodies that their hearts and memories 
might be fed. How tight that pinch was Miss Martha 
had not yet confessed to Miss Fairinda. 

The number of their visitors lessened with the years. 
They were past the age for making new friends, and 
their old ones died, or moved away from what had ov 
been the court end of the town. The jangling of bells, 
the cries of hawkers, the rattling of carts, all the dis- 
cord aroused by trade, broke the quiet of their o1 
retired neighborhood. Market-house elbowed grocery, 
and the small tradesman his more ambitious brother, 
Right and left, once dignified family abodes had becons 
shops and offices, and along the broad street which th: 
dwelling faced, business had swept all before it, meta- 
morphosing the commodious mansions associated witl: 
the pleasures of their youth. 

Everything was changed. Everything but their 
quaint old house, which dammed up the tide of trattic. 
That it stood thus in the way they were presently 
informed — courteously enough at first, with more 
insistence as they failed to see the necessity for extend- 
ing the street thus blocked, and then declined to yield 
to that necessity. They reasoned that if the town was 
fast becoming a city it surely numbered houses enougl 
without touching the one roof among so many which 
sheltered the declining years of three lonely, gentle 
women. ‘They asked each other if it were possible that 
they must assert the fact that they were gentle women, 
and insist upon their province as such! Quit those oli 
walls that had seen the birth of their forefathers, and 
within which they themselves had been born and 
reared! But hush! Elizabeth must not know. He 
she had taken the last farewell of the man who loved 
her—here she should take her last farewell of eart! 
things, please God! No, a thousand times no! 

So they were adamant—if out of adamant could 
flash such scorn and pride and horror as Miss Martha 
conveyed in her refusal. And Miss Elizabeth n¢ 
knew, for. before very long she had slipped quietly ow! 
existence. With her death their remaining peace 
mind took flight. Even the faithful few urged then 
follow into a more congenial neighborhood, begged t 
to yield to the importunities now brought to bear 
them by the business men who were pushing the matter. 

It was after one of the most trying interviews wit! 
them that Miss Martha donned her big bonnet, slipped 
into her reticule the peppermints with which she was 
wont to coax kisses from the little girls, and which even 
now she did not forget, and literally fled out into thie 
sunshine. In the mean while Miss Fairinda paced the 
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parlor floor, asking herself the questions she had not 


found the temerity to bring forth in support of Miss 
Martha: «Who had ever before presumed to use 
toward them such speech and manner, or to ring to 
them unfeeling changes upon fossils and fogies that 
barred the way of progress? Upon the needful sacrifice 
of the few to the good of the many?” 

Who indeed had ever before found it within theim- 
s-lyes to crush these sensitive spirits with the sense of 
their limitations ? 

«What was right?” Miss Fairinda asked herself. “And 
was right only upon the side of youth and strength ? 
Was there not room enough in the world for youth 
and its triumphs, and age and its memories? room for 
those who only asked to be let alone for such a very 
little while?” 

Even this yearning had been made to appear a crime 
eainst the community. It seemed to Miss Fairinda 
hat she was groping in an unknown region, where, in 
me inexplicable way, success and progress stood as 


ods. And at such a season! 


o for she remembered with 
a sudden throb of pain that it was Christmas Eve, the 
time when human life reaches upward toward the 
diyine, where family affection blossoms most like the 
yose of Paradise, and she and Miss Martha were the 
last of their line. The last indeed, else they had never 
heard what they had been foreed to listen to that day. 

Involuntarily she turned to the pictured forms that 
seemed to watch her from the walls—ah! they were 
dust, not living forces. 

The clang of the knocker broke in upon her thoughts. 
The old brass lion’s head had come to sound so rarely 
that its summons was usually welcomed. 

Now it was repeated twice, thrice, before Miss Fair- 
inda went to obey. Slowly she opened the heavy door 

| then stood silent before the woman waiting there— 

t waiting as one who relished the delay. Not an old 
riend, but a stranger, whose face and figure and clothes 
| bespoke a fat purse. To Miss Fairinda’s old fash- 

ied ideas her face was surprisingly youthful for her 

rtlowing form and rich dress, and now that the vexa- 
of delay was ended she appeared in perfect tune 
herself and ready to condesecend to the rest of 
nanity. This Miss Fairinda felt and resented. But 
‘sentment was dumb. Indeed such was her be- 
lerment that she could never recall with what pre- 
» her unexpected guest gained the parlor. But the 
y taken of that apartment, the cool appraisal made 
portraits, brought her to herself. At the same 
she realized with a sense of terror what that self 
vas without Miss Martha, whose absence seemed to 

‘ugthen out interminably. 

‘s, yes, awfully pretty,” the stranger was saying. 

I was not misinformed—and what dear, sweet 
eacups; the real thing I declare. But oh! that love of 
a sofa, I really must have that. Miss TTawton—Miss 
Aline Tawton, as I believe I introduced myself just now. 


I daresay you've heard of me, I go out a great deal, 
and how fearfully I’ve taken the craze for old furniture. 
I was told yesterday that you and Miss Marthy had the 
very prettiest in town, and I could not wait a day 
longer for fear somebody should get ahead of me. I 
s’pose of course you won't mind parting with what I 
fancy; you can set your own price; money’s no object 
with me. I'll take that--and that—” She had pushed 
wider the partly open folding doors and was pointing 
out in the dining-room the objects of her choice,—a 
massive old sideboard brave with gilt and carving, a 
shining table that had once belonged to « King Carter.” 

This was the bitterest drop in the cup Miss Fairinda 
had been forced to drink that day, and as she drained 
it her eyes gathered back the fires of youth. Her with- 
ered cheeks burnt red. She sent the door together with 
a crash that echoed through the house and that brought 
Miss Tawton to a sudden stop. Then facing the intru- 
der, who fell back before her strange looks, she said, as 
she drew her thin figure to its full height :— 

* You have made a mistake—not to be wondered at. 
Vail, the furniture dealer, is next door.” And with an 
air a duchess might have envied she bowed out her un- 
bidden guest. Then trembling from head to foot she 
sank into a chair and buried her face in her hands. 
She was still shedding the slow, painful tears of age 
when Miss Martha found her there. : 

*And do you know who that woman is?” she asked 
when she had recited her experience; “the grand- 
daughter of our father’s overseer !-—the overseer of his 
country property.” Miss Fairinda never forgot a fact 
in the annals of her own house, or failed to recognize 
the names or features of the ‘families of her past ac- 
quaintance whenever and wherever repeated. 

« Tawton—it must be,” assented Miss Martha—« the 
daughter of that young Tawton whose life Brother 
Tom saved when they were boys, and he served under 
Brother Tom all during the war. Things have indeed 
changed, but there is One that changeth not, sister, 
and He will help us.” 


Miss Tawton swept her costly draperies down the old 
stone steps, but well nigh stumbled on the pavement 
against a figure gazing up at the house she had just 
quitted. That figure, a man’s, in fashionable clothes, 
worn like newly acquired honors, was stamped by suc- 
cess, as Was also the wide-awake face into which came a 
look of surprise at the contending emotions betrayed by 
her own countenance. 

The next moment he had followed her into the wait- 
ing carriage and as they rolled along she poured out her 
story. She was waxing warmest when he burst out 
with— 

“Do you know what you have done, girl?” and he 
rapidly told a tale that agreed every whit with Miss 
Fairinda’s recollection. 

« But then!—then! it’s my fault that you knew no 
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better. And what was I about to do? It just mustn’t 
be done, that’s all. I never dreamed that this town 
house was theirs—blocking our scheme. Well, it’s not 
too late yet and as we are right here at my place—” 
He broke off his sentence and stopped the carriage at 
the same moment, sprang out like a boy and disappeared 


within an imposing building. 
Early the next morning there came to the two spin- 


sters a greeting as from the kindly season, a Christmas- 
tide message of peace. 

The rarest flower that blooms to-day, the blossom of 
remembrance, had sprung up in the path of the giant 
and they were never again disturbed; and when the 
busy street finally broke through the old house, through 
what had been its very penetralia, they were beyond all 
the turmoil and vexation of earth. 

——Janey Hope Marr. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
CONCERNING ODORS. 
It is said 
HAT a generous lump of washing soda and a quart 

of water, if put into pots and pans in which fish, 

cabbage, onions and other “loud” smelling foods 
have been cooked, will thoroughly cleanse, and make 
them smell sweet and clean. 

That a teaspoonful of vinegar boiling on the stove 
will counteract the smell of strong food. 

That a teaspoonful of ground cloves on a few hot 
coals will produce the same result. 

That a few drops of oil of sandalwood dropped on a 
hot shovel is also an excellent deodorizer, 

That a stale crust of bread boiled with cabbage will 
absorb the strong odor. 

That a large lump of charcoal in a refrigerator will 
prevent a musty smell. 

That a pound of copperas dissolved in boiling water, 
if poured into drain pipes, will dissolve the grease and 

varry away all impurities. 

That a disagreeable “onion breath” may be gotten 
rid of by swallowing a mouthful of vinegar, or drinking 
a half cup of hot water in which a pinch of baking soda 
has been dissolved. 

* That a foul breath may be sweetened by a mouth 
wash of permanganate of potash, in a teacup of water. 

That the frequent use of lye in the kitchen sink will 
prevent a horrible odor. 

That a few mouthfuls of lime water, or a few drops 
of tincture of myrrh in a tumbler of water, will sweeten 
a bad breath, and a small piece of orris root, if chewed, 
will give a violet odor to the breath. 

—M. Prescott. 


Do not wait for extraordinary opportunities for good 
actions, but make use of common situations.—Goethe, 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
PASTE POR FAMILY USE. 
RDINARY starch for flour paste. such as 
paper hangers use, is prepared by triturating 
the starch or flour with cold water until yo 
lumps remain, and not too thick a mass js 
formed, and pouring into this boiling water, 
very slowly, with rapid stirring, until the paste begins 
to form, as indicated by the increase of transparency, 
and then rapidly adding the rest of the water 
(absolutely boiling) necessary for the paste. Do not 
make too thin. 

Boiling the paste is very injurious, rendering it 
adhesive, and making it liable to peel off. 

Rye flour gives a more adhesive paste than stareh 
wheat flour, but it is darker in color and not so easily 
spread. 

The addition of a little alum to the water with) 
which the paste is prepared renders it more permanent, 
and the use of boiling limewater instead of pure si 
water adds to its adhesiveness. An aqueous extract 
decomposed gluten, however, affords the best paste with 
starch. 

By incorporating with the paste a quantity of turpen- 
tine, equal in weight to half of the starch employed, 
and stirrmg well while the paste is still hot, it w 
be rendered more impervious to moisture, and at the 
same time more adhesive. 

Prof. Winchell’s formula for a paste adapted for mos! 
surfaces calls for two ounces clear gum arabic. one-lalt 
ounce fine starch, and one-half ounce white sugar. T} 
gum is pulverized and dissolved in the same quantity of 
water as is commonly employed in laundry preparations 
for the same quantity of starch. Both starch and 
are then dissolved in the gum solution, and the mass 
suspended in a vessel of boiling water until the sta 
becomes clear. The paste should be quite thick 
remain so. 

Rice paste, much used in China and Japan, is py 
pared by mixing the best powdered rice or rice fh 
with a little cold water, and then gradually adding |» 
ing water until the proper consistence is obtained, |: 
careful to stir the paste constantly. Then boil 
minute ina clean vessel. This is a beautiful whi 
transparent paste, adapted to many purposes. 

Soak flake tragacanth in sufficient cold water, so 
the brush will not sink into the paste when finis 
A good paste. 

Soak glue in strong vinegar, then heat to boiling. : 
add flour until a paste is formed. Or add starch p 
instead of flour, while the solution is warm, adding 
a little Venice turpentine. Or a dilute solution ot 
glass or gelatine may be added instead of flour or starch 
paste. 

Rye flour mixed in a boiling solution of good glue, 
adding a little Venice turpentine, makes a strong, 
tenacious paste. 
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To stick labels to tin, a dilute solution of white gela- 
tine, or, better still, isinglass, is useful. The strength 
should be not more than one part of isinglass or gela- 
tine to twenty parts of water. Apply with a soft brush 
or sponge. The label does not adhere at once, and 
hence may be slid about long enough to admit of 
proper adjustment. 

Here is the formula for one of the best pastes for tin, 


elass and other smooth surfaces, or for general purposes : 
Wheat flour, 
Alum, 
Borax, 
Hydrochloric aeid, 1} ounces, 
Water, 1 pint. 

Mix the flour, alum and borax together and stir to a 


smooth paste with the water; then add the acid, and 


1 pound; 
2? drachins. 


te 


heat until the starch-cells break, stirring constantly. 
Thin for use with cold water. The acid converts part 
of the flour into dextrin, improving the product’s ad- 
hesiveness. It is a very white, smooth, tenacious paste. 

Another good paste, warranted to stick tight to 
almost anything, can be made as follows: ‘Take 5 parts 
lead acetate (sugar of lead), 5 parts alum, 5 parts gum 
arabic, and 16 parts wheat flour. Dissolve the gum in- 
two quarts Warm water. When cold, stir in the wheat 
flour and add the sugar of lead and alum, both previously 
dissolved in warm water. Cook the mass until it shows 
signs of boiling. Then set away to cool. 

To stick paper to wood, take gum arabie 4 


powdered gum tragacanth, $ oz. water, 1} oz. 


O74. 
> acetic 
acid, 20 drops. If the paper is good this paste will not 
stain it. Give the paper when dry a coat or two of 


gum arabic. 


A paste that will keep several months is made by dis- 


solving a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of warm water. 
Wheu cold, stir in flour to give the consistence of 
cream, beating out all the lumps. Then stir in as much 


powdered rosin as will lie on a dime. Pour boiling 
water over the mass and stir until it is thick as treacle, 
which will oceur in a few minutes. Cool in an earthen 
l. by covering and putting in a cool, dry place. 
en needed, take out a portion and thin with warm 
Paste suitable for serap-books is made by taking 
jual quantities of glue and alum and dissolving them 
in water. Add flour, and beat until the mass is mixed 
and quite smooth, then add boiling water, 


tirring constantly. A good keeper in a cool place. 


To keep paste from spoiling in warm weather, add a 
few drops of oil of sassafras, or oil of cloves; essence of 
Wintergreen, and earbolic acid are also good. Alum 
Will harden or stiffen paste, and oil of pennyroyal will 
keep the flies from it. ‘Two grains of hydronaphthol 
toa pint ot paste will preserve it. 

The lle uameed eee apt to discolor or grease delicate 
papers. Hydronaphthol (which must be dissolved in a 
little aleohol) is free from this objection, as is carbolic 
acid, —A. Ashmun Kelly. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
USE OF MEATS IN COUNTRY HOUSEKEEPING. 
As It Is and As It Might Be. 


UCCESS depends upoti 
our ability to adjust our- 


selves to our environ- 


ments. This is as true 
in housekeeping as it is 
in war or business. The 
city housekeeper, who for 
the first time has to pro- 


vide for a country house, 
will find that it is different 
in many respects from her city experience. 


There she 
could telephone and have parcels delivered as many 
times a day as her lack of system and forethought made 
it necessary. 

At first it may seem that providing for the house 
need not be difficult, as a market wagon passes the door 
every day, or two or three times a week in the more re- 
mote localities. But a close acquaintance with that 
itinerant market will usually enlighten the housekeeper 
somewhat. Fresh beef, cut up the night before, is not 
improved by being carried about dusty roads in sultry 
weather, and the quality of the meat peddled in that 
way is apt to be not of the best to begin with. 

In only one way is it possible to be even tolerably 
well served by the average country market, and that is 
by going directly there, selecting what is wanted, and 
absolutely refusing to be put off with anything not first- 
class. 

The few who do that get the best meats, while those 
who stay at home and wait for the market to come to 
them get what is left, and usually get it in a somewhat 
deteriorated condition. 

There is another phase of this subject which deserves 
the attention especially of those who desire to use 
reasonable economy in country housekeeping. Farmers, 
especially, should give heed to this, for most of them 
raise meat supplies, and without thinking whether it is 
good management or not, sell the careass to the market 
and buy at retail for family use. To do this and then 
go into the grange and denounce the “middle man” is 
amusing, at least. 

The story is told of a farmer who sold a beef to the 
butcher, agreeing to buy back a quarter for his own use. 
When the account was rendered he found himself in 
debt to the butcher, for the retail price of what he 
bought was more than the wholesale price of the whole 
carcass. Whether the story was true or not, it is true 
that the price per pound which the farmer gets for his 
beef, after it is dressed and ready for the market, is 
always less than he has to pay at retail for the poorest 
and boniest portion of the same beef. 


Why the butcher should get more for cutting up and 
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selling the beef than the farmer does for the years of 
care and the tons of produce that have gone to its making, 
is one of the unexplained mysteries. 

A housekeeper who has kept careful accounts through 
a series of years, during that time has found meat to be 
the most expensive article of food, and in some years its 
cost has been more than that of all other articles of 
food combined. 

On the farm undue expenses of this nature may be 
greatly lessened, and the family be as well or better 
served, by a discreet use of the supplies to be obtained 
from the farm itself. Poor indeed must be the manage- 
ment of the poultry yard if eggs in abundance cannot 
be had most of the year, and at least a few during the 
seasons of greatest scarcity. The fowls too, are a never- 
failing source for meat that is both heaithful and palat- 
able. Besides the delicious * broilers,” there are many 
ways of serving more mature fowls in attractive and 
appetizing form. 

An occasional calf, lamb or fat sheep may be killed 
during the summer, and if the family is small a portion 
may be sold to a neighbor, who in turn may kill one 
himself and return the favor. Mutton, especially, takes 
salt kindly and a portion may be placed in brine for a 
Cold 


boiled mutton is an excellent dish and adds to the re- 


week or two, when it will be found convenient. 


sources of the meat supply. 

As autumn approaches an occasional turkey will give 
variety and relish to the bill of fare. It must not be 
looked upon as an extravagance either, for the home- 
grown turkey is cheaper and better in every way than 
the average beef to be found at the country market. 
The noisy Guinea fowl, with his clamorous call for 
When carefully 


«cooked down in the pot witha slice of pork,” in the 


«“buek-wheat,” is not to be omitted. 


time-honored way, it makes a dish unexcelled by any- 
thing of the feathered kind, for it combines with the 
poultry flavor a certain suggestion of wild game that is 
very enjoyable. 

Few housekeepers care to prepare for family use the 
erstwhile popular roast pig, so great a favorite in the 
brick oven age; yet there are few more delightful dishes 
to place betore guests. But as cooler nights come 
on apace the prudent householder will, say in Septem- 
ber, dress a pig of more advanced age, for the * roaster” 
proper is a suckling. Select one not too fat, which will 
mnake fifty or sixty pounds dressed weight, for autumn 
use. Such a pig will furnish considerable variety. The 
liver is equal to calf’s liver for frying with bacon, and 
the sweetbread and tenderloins are morsels for the gods. 
There will be pork steak, spare-rib roast, hams and 
sausage, all of the finest because the animal is young 
and tender, not to mention the appetizing side dishes, 
like smoked chop, souse and “ minister’s face,” so much 
appreciated by former generations. Besides these, there 
will be small cuts from the sides to be placed in the 


brine for a week or two, when they will furnish pieces 


for cooking with the orthodox baked beans, so superior 
to ordinary side pork as hardly to be recognizable 

The regular butchering of the farm comes later in 
the season. Then the settled cold weather makes jj 
possible to keep many choice euts for roast and steak, 
by hanging them in the loft of some secure out-build- 
ing, as a wood-house, where, in the climate of the north- 
ern states, they will remain frozen until needed for use 

It is not the purpose to give full instructions for cut. 
ting and packing the family meat supply, much as such 
instruction is needed. 

There seems to be a tendeney among the later genera- 
tion of country dwellers—perhaps a contagion from the 
city fad for shopping—to hold in contempt and neglect 
these aforetime respected arts. jut we may well ask: 
What does housekeeping mean, save the art of keeping 
the household supplied ? 

The cutting and preservation of meats may be 
quired under the eye of one who has had experience 
and every country housekeeper should gain this practi- 
cal knowledge, even though he has the labor done by 
others. The farmer should do this for the economieca 
use of his own meats, and those who are not farmers 
should be able to buy in larger quantities and at first 
hand, at least in the winter season. 

A beef loin may be kept in a cold room and furnish 
steak for the family for a month or more, and the retai 
price of that steak would be more than the cost of the 
hind quarter of beef from which it was taken. If the 
family is large, the beef ham may be unjointed from 
the hip, and by fastening a strong wire around the bone, 
near where it was unjointed, it may be hung in a cold 
room, With the cut surface upward, and in that position 
cannot drip and waste the juices, so abundant in good 
lean meat. Thus preserved, it will furnish a daily 
supply of round and Hamburg steak for a long time. 
The winter temperature of unwarmed buildings is 
favorable to the germs of decay, and beef will keep a 
long time in such conditions, rather improving than 
otherwise by the keeping. 

In cutting up a side of beef, there will be many irreg- 


ular pieces and fragments, which one at first hardly 


knows what to do with. In eutting pork, such | ; 
are consigned, according to their leanness or fatness. | 
the sausage and lard piles, respectively. In cutting 
beef, they may be saved for soup stock. Pieces 

are very bony may also be included, the bones being 
sawed into short sections. This material shou 

boiled slowly until the meat is freed from the bones 
then with the bones removed let it be eooked dow 


slowly, and when the grease is dipped off it may 


seasoned and placed in stone crocks, to be kept 


cold room. Good soup stock for the winter months! 


almost indispensable for the country housekeeper. 

A word should also be said of corned beef, si 
few, even of the farmers, have a really good article. 
Beef for corning should be packed within a day or two 
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after being slaughtered. Select pieces suitable for the 
purpose, and then for each fifty pounds of beef use four 
quarts of fine salt, four pounds of brown sugar, and four 
ounces of saltpeter, pounded fine. Mix them together, 
and packing the meat closely in the barrel or jar, put 
the mixture between the layers, being careful to place 
the larger amount near the top, as salt works downward. 

When all is ready, place a cover on the meat, and on 
that a stone or other weight to keep it under pressure. 
Add no water. That is the secret of having it keep 
well and retain its excellent flavor. The juices of the 
meat make sufficient brine to cover it. seef packed in 
this way will keep in a perfectly good condition 
for a vear. 

—Charles Ik. Benton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OUR CHARADE PARTY. 


The Story of a Pleasant Evening. 


S THAT another charade book?” asked 
my sister, Amy, in tones of ominous 
quiet, as she came in from the office 
one afternoon and found me frown- 

ing and biting my lips 

over a little green book. 

“Yes,” acknowl- 
edged, somewhat guilt- 
ily, “ Miss Clapp has 
= just been here, and she 
left it with me.” 

“Oh!” with a world 
of expression. “I met 
heras Teame in. And am TI mistaken in believing that 
she carried your copy of Bellamy with her?” 

“Not at all,” I said placidly. “The fact is, we, she 
and I—you, if you want to, of course—are going to give 
a charade party.” 

Amy’s eyes wandered slowly around our two rooms, a 
double parlor, with tiny aleoves, used for dressing rooms. 

* Where and when?” she asked. 

“Ilere, of course,” said I. “Next Friday evening.” 

* Who is coming ?” 

‘Only a select few who adore charades,” I replied, de- 
cid diy, and named a dozen or fifteen of our friends 
Whom Miss Clapp and I had deemed kindred souls. 


Amy listened, suggested a few additional names, and 
When she followed this up by remarking, “« Now, what 
shall we have for refreshments, and what shall we wear?” 


I knew that her favor was won. She proved it later by 
oifering to copy the invitations. For these we used a 
we by Bellamy on the word “charade,” adapting 
it stightly to meet our needs. It read thus: 

* My first endured a hundred years, 

A prodigy of logic and of wit. 

My last the faro banker fears; 

King Solomon was not arrayed like it.” 


Will you come and guess my all 
Friday evening at Holiday Hall? 

Holiday Hall, I may mention, was the name by which 
our “ bachelor-maid ” establishment was known to our 
friends. “Eight o’clock” was written in the lower 
corner of each card, and with it was enclosed a visiting- 
card, bearing the names of the three hostesses and that 
of Miss Clapp’s mother, the chaperone of the occasion. 

Friday evening came, and promptly at eight our 
guests began to arrive. Almost all had accepted—some 
in very clever rhymes, or charades, which we read to 
the early comers, thus introducing easily the first num- 
ber of our programme, which was the reading aloud of 
several carefully selected charades from Bellamy’s « Cen- 
tury of Charades,” with the ingenious answers in Mr. 
Ballard’s + Open Sesame.” We did not pause long for 
guesses, but read the answers almost immediately, so as 
not to give any one a chance to think it “slow.” These 
were followed, when every one was in the spirit of the 
thing, by a few from other books, which we left to the 
company to guess. 

By this time all had arrived, and we brought out a 
basket of numbered cards, on which were copied char- 
ades, drawn from every source at our disposal. We had 
taken some pains to select short ones, and not to include 
any Whose answers seemed far-fetched. 

Each person drew a charade, and set to work to guess 
it. If he sueceeded, Amy, who kept score, put ten to 
his credit. If he could not guess it, he applied for help. 
The « helps” were little objects, suggestive of the an- 
swers, numbered to correspond with the charades, and 
presided over by another of the hostesses. For instance, 
one answer was Ivanhoe. The “ help” was a picture of 
a knight with « Desdichado,” written beneath it. To 
” we had the « Life of Daniel Boone;” 
for “tripod,” a three-legged stool, ete. Guessing 
with a “ help’ 


help with * pioneer, 


counted only five. One could at any 
time put back his card, and try another. 

An hour or more was spent in lively discussion of the 
charades and answers. Then time was called, and 
while Amy, with some assistance, was reckoning up the 
tives and tens on her list, Miss Clapp and I distributed 


our menus, Which read as follows: 


I. 
Why hail a man with my first 
When you do not know his name? 
If so young as to be my second 
He still may aspire to fame. 
Some days in his life are my whole 
Which we offer now to you; 
We hope you'll like it, but if not, * 
Pass on to number two. 


Il. 
My first not a hot, 
But its better halt; 
If my next were not, 
E’en you would laugh. 


He tells his love, 

She cries my first; 

He can’t my next, 

So would die if he durst. 


With my whole, if you please, **My whole!” says she, 
We will serve you cheese. 


And the play’s rehearsed. 
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Ill. 


My one and two a knight’s fair love; 
My three and four she kissed to him. 
My whole we offer as a sweet; 
Poets, so far, have missed to hymn. 


My first and second, Cuba sends to us; 

My last, in her distress, to her we send. 

Would that my whole in tropic climes might be 
Poured for our troops by some old maiden friend. 


Translated, this would appear : 


Salad 
Saltines Olives 
Lady-fingers 

Lemonade 
We had used canned shrimp for the salad, with 
mayonnaise dressing, and had prepared it in the after- 
noon by picking out the shrimp and placing it on ice in 
We also washed the lettuce, separated 
The 


naise dressing we had paid a cook to make for us. 


a covered dish. 
the leaves and put them in_ ice-water. mayon- 
The 
saltines we spread with Neufchatel cheese, leaving a 
few plain. The lemonade was a delicious concoction of 
Miss Clapp’s, made with pineapple and orange juice, 
added to the lemon juice and sugar, which had first 
been boiled together and cooled. Before our guests 
came we had set out our salad plates, shaken a lettuce 
leaf from the water and placed on each, with a large 
spoonful of the shrimp and a teaspoonful of the dressing. 
Then with a fork on each plate, they were ready to pass. 
Two sets of plates, glasses and forks were all the dishes 
needed, and with very little borrowing we managed to 
get these together. 

Our guests were not obliged to guess the menu through 
before we served our refreshments, but we were surprised 
to find some of them almost reluctant to lay it aside for 
plate and napkin. Many, too, were still puzzling over 
their 
exclaiming as this or that was explained. 


cards, comparing notes, seeing new points and 


On the whole our charade party seemed to be going 
successfully. The largest score was announced, and the 
prize—a copy of the «Green Guess Book "—awarded. 
A very large key was given to the unfortunate who had 
guessed none. 

Then, as our guests did not seem anxious to leave, 
we were encouraged to try some acted charades, for 
which we had made no preparation beyond writing 
down a list of available words. 

's We cleared a place at one end of the back parlor, 
The first char- 
ade was announced as a noun of five syllables, presented 


and with a screen or two, had a stage. 
in one scene. A lady and gentleman walked across the 
stage from opposite sides, and as they passed she said, 
« Good-morning, Doctor.” 

Some bright person in the audience guessed « meta- 
physician.” 

The next was announced as a noun of three syllables. 
The same scene was repeated and our audience was 


puzzled for a moment till some one called out “ meta- 
phor ” (met afore). 

Next was seen a young lady, dressed in gray, eating 
a cooky. This, a word of four syllables, was “ ingratiate ” 
(in gray she ate). 

Then a wooden saw-horse represented, it was said, a 
Grecian island (Delos). It was shown again, and said 
to represent another (Samos). After this we had little 
Miss Archer in tall Miss Clapp’s mackintosh, represent- 
ing two French cities. It took a little guessing to pro- 
duce the answer, « Toulouse and Toulon.” 

After this we had + infer” (in fur), “ misunderstand,” 
ete., till finally our guests withdrew, assuring us that 
they had enjoyed the evening. Even Amy said, gravely, 
as we sat and talked it over: 

«It was a very fair party. We will try another some 
time.” 


—M. R. Rae. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN AMERICAN OYSTER. 


HILE some of the states of our union hold a 
large preponderance of the oyster business, 
it is interesting to know that this delicious 
bivalve is found on the shores of ever 

coast state with the exception of Maine and 

New Hampshire, which are too cold for successful oyster 

beds. 


we find that Maryland produces a third of all the oysters 


Taking the figures of a recent year as a guide, 


gathered on the American coast, or almost ten million 
bushels, out of a total of rather less than thirty millions. 
Virginia comes next, with over six millions, so that these 
two states furnish more than half of the entire product, 
New York 
2,600,000 bushels, while Connecticut 


Jersey each contributed ov 


and New 
furnished ne: 
two millions. 

The value of the product varies greatly in differ 
portions of the country. The lowest prices prevail 
the southern states, the average value of the Ni 
Carolina oysters being less than twenty-two cents a 
however, the averag 


in Maryland and 
Virginia something like forty cents prevailed; in ( 


bushel; on the California coast 


price per bushel was over 83.90; 


necticut the value went up to nearly a dollar, and in 
New York and Massachusetts to almost 81.25. These 
prices are determined almost wholly by the market con- 
ditions. In California, shut off from the eastern supply, 
and with a large demand, the price rose to correspond 3 
market, 


while in the southern states the smaller home 


with the unfavorable shipping conditions, brought the 


price down to an almost ridiculous figure. 


To the naked eye, not more than 6,000 stars are 
ordinarily visible. A powerful telescope, it is said, will 
reveal 5,000,000 at once. 
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Gatheredjfor Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research. Among Books and Serial Publications 
Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully Prepared Gieanings 


from the Daily and Weekly Press, 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


The Red Cross. 


They, too, have heard the drum-beat, 
They follow the bugle’s eall, 

These who are swift with pity 
On the field where brave men fall. 


When the battle-boom is silent, 
And the echoing thunder dies, 
They haste to the plain red sodden 
With the blood of sacrifice. 
The flag that floats above them 
Is marked with a crimson sign, 
Pledge of a great compassion 
And the rifted heart Divine 
That once for man’s redemption 
Knew earth’s completest loss. 
These to the field of valor 
Bring,love’s immortal cross. 
And so they follow the bugle, 
And heed the drum-beat’s call, 
But their errand is one of pity 
They succor the men who fall. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
Misstress—Bridget, these are ewers. I hope you'll not 
eall them jugs any more, 
Bridget—Thank yez, mum. Sure, an’ is these cups 


2—The Jewelers’ Weekly. 
ooo 


Married There is a great deal of truth in 
Comradeship, these sterling sentences, clipped from 


too 


a recent number of the Christian 
mwealth, under the suggestive title of «Com- 
ideship in Married Life”: 

Oh, that it were possible to exterminate nagging 
Irom domestic life! So often with the most loving 
intentions a wife alienates and irritates, even bitterly 
Wounds, the husband she half worships, by persistent 
Teioustrances or entreaty, or by starting every day a 
fresh argument on the same theme. Half the time it is 


wholly concerning what is supposed to be either for his 
good or his children’s; but the wife cannot give up her 
point. All the symbolic facts in nature, the drop of 
water that wears away the stone, the mouse that gnaws 
the rope, the crevice that becomes the chasm, are weak 
illustrations of the fatal result of these arguments upon 
married comradeship and goodfellowship. “As the 
climbing up a sandy way is to the feet of the aged, so 
is a wife full of words to a quiet man.” Wise, indeed, 
was the old philosopher who found this quaint  simili- 
tude; one sees the crumbling sands slide and fall back, 
and ever draw the woman of many arguments from 
her goal. 

There is also a deep place of unity in the wifely 
understanding of the immense importance and honor- 
able responsibilities of her husband’s business. — It 
seems so hard to see strength give way, youth fade, 
and illness threaten under the bondage of a tyrannous 
profession or absorbing business. ‘To so order your 
living that you are sure that he is not dying that you 
may live luxuriously is the only help you can give. To 
inveigh against this absorption, to entreat him to let 
go what he has promised to perform, to fret and worry 
him through his few hours at home, can do no good, 
and sets you in the midst of the turmoil already in the 
possession of his tired mind. This sort of thing makes 
men treat their wives as if they were unreasonable 
children, and lowers the equality of the matrimonial 
partnership. 

When you are watching with an aching heart the 
multiplying gray hairs and lines of care; when you see 
with grief the power of enjoyment growing weak, keep 
your trouble in the deep of your heart; let your 
demands be few, and let his home be his peace. Fight 
out the battles of your own realm without disturbing 
him with the details; struggle through your vexations 
in silence, but give to him a serene atmosphere, a wel- 
coming smile, a cheerful response, a patient endurance, 
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until, when the strain is over, you can perhaps find the 
right time to tenderly point out the dangers of the way. 

Doubtless an aching head, a confused memory, and a 
dull perception have told it all to him most vividly 
already. From you he wants comfort and _ rest, diver- 
sion from himself, the tonic of new thoughts, and 
pleasant change. 

The glow and fervor of a husband's all-else-forgetting 
devotion in early married life cannot remain; the man 
must added takes 
thought; but the tenderness which grows deeper, the 


labor, and responsibility stern 
dependence which increases as the years roll on, are 
better things, reserved for those wives only who have 
stood shoulder to shoulder all the way, not dragging 
him back, or pulling this way and that, but bravely 
planting their feet in the path he has chosen, and in 
hard places whispering,“ Forget me; I will follow.” 
It is to women like that the sunset aftermath 


old 


path inclines downward, with a beautiful dependence. 


these 


comes; to wives like these that men turn as the 
It is to couples so united that God gives those calm 
the 


many 


years which are as “clear shining after rain.” At 
doors of the 
wealthy homes, sit old couples, hand in hand, comrades 
to the last. 

And Goop HovsekeepinG would add: With equal 


many a cottage, at firesides of 


fidelity should the husband drop business cares and 
their memories, that to each and all the home-coming at 
the close of the day may be a mutual delight, restful 
and inspiring to each for the toil and trial which will 
inevitably come to the busy man or woman on the 
morrow. 
“ Bobby, go immediately and wash your face.” 
“Who's comin’, ma? Or are you goin’ to take me 
somewhere ? ” 
oco 
The Life The theory is so 
of plication of the theory is often so dif- 
the Home. | ficult in this matter of the «higher life 


simple—the ap- 


of the household.” A recent writer goes 
over a considerable part of the field in a very com- 
prehensive and concise manner, and the theorizing is 
admirable—good enough, in fact, to republish in these 
columns, with the most cordial indorsement : 

Homes must be attractive to be happy homes. This 
does not necessarily imply a large expenditure of money. 
It is a cause for sincere gratitude that the hut of the 
peasant can be made bright and cheery as well as the 
home of the king. There is such a thing, where there 
is an abundance of wealth, as overdoing ornamentation 
and making it heavy and uninviting. We have been in 
parlors that were ruined by atoo lavish display of 
wealth. That is not the way to make a home bright. 

The first step in that direction is for the husband and 
wife to be bright and light-hearted themselves. It has 


been said more than a million times that if the wife 
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desires to keep her husband, she must always be cheer- 
ful, good-humored, and smiling, and that her home must 
be in good order, never forgetting to have his supper 
well cooked and hot. In other words, every time this js 
said, the statement seems to be intended to be made, 
that the happiness of the husband depends wholly upon 
the wife. She must amuse the husband, and between 
amusing him and the children the poor woman will 
often have her hands more than full, for if she has a hus- 
band that expects thus to be entertained, she will likely 
find him the most petulant child in the cirele, and will 
often wish that she had strength and authority enough to 
spank and put him to bed. It is the duty of the wife to do 
her part toward making the home pleasant and cheerf,|, 
and it is the duty of the husband to do just as much as 
the wife does. He has no excuse for not doing it. No 
plea of weariness is sufficient. The wife is weary, too; 
perhaps more so than he is. It is his duty to meet he: 
smiles with smiles, and her efforts to make the home one 


His home 
His particular 


of contentment and cheer with equal effort. 
is no place for him to play the drone. 
business, when he enters his home, is to show that he 
knows that he is a member of the family and not a mere 
boarder. Let him relieve the wife of all the responsibility 
he can, play with the children, romp with them like a 
school-boy, put them to bed, and rock the cradle, if such 
an unwise thing as rocking the cradle is done in the 
home. If both husband and wife will vie with each 
other, in making the fireside happy, they will do justice 
to each other and take a very long step toward making 
a model home. 

Then 


need attend to. 


comes the ornamentation, that the wife will 
As a rule, the husband had better not 
meddle with that matter, for we are trying to make 
a cheerful, pretty home, and ornaments arranged by 
Let the 
wife attend to that, and if she sets herself about it the 


men would likely have almost any other result. 


effect will be pretty, however meager the means she has 
We have often 
could do 


astonished to see 
in that 


a little money sy» 


to work with. been 


how much a woman direction with 
scarcely anything to do with. 
to aid her will bea good investment. Pictures are very 
cheap. The chromo is pretty and it costs but little, a: 
it looks much better on the wall than nothing. 
word, if you would keep the children at home and make 
them contented, and indeed if you would keep yourselves 
at home, do your best to make the home just the pret- 
tiest that you can. 
oao 

Sure—My father’s a general. What does your father 
do? 
He—Whatever mother tells him.—Stray Stories. 

ooo 

Into the Whatever may be the individual opinion 
Open Air. regarding the use of the bicycle by women 
and girls, let us be thankful for one thing, 


it has brought our girls, young and middle-aged women, 
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in a very large measure into the open air, given them an 
exhilarating diversion, taken their thoughts from minor 
tilments, “the dreadful state of their nerves,’ and the 
condition of “interesting invalidism,” and given them 
something of the strength and ambition of their mascu- 
line consorts and companions. 
worth while. Let the good work go on—always within 

» bounds of a reasonable moderation and propriety, 

d never to that extent which shall unsex woman and 
deprive her of that charm of true femininity which is at 
But it should 
ognized that the bicycle is not the only means by which 


once her grace and glory. also be ree- 


this very desirable result can be attained. There are 
many other ways in which women can obtain the exer- 
cise of limb and body, the freedom of the open air, the 
enjoyment of nature and relief from nervous and chronic 
worries. Walking, perhaps a little out of fashion just 
now. is none the less one of the most healthful modes of 
exereise; horseback and carriage riding, especially the 

mer, have charms and advantages peculiarly their 

n: an electric ear, during the warm weather, furnishes 
at a minimum of cost a most agreeable outing, plenty of 
ree and pure air, as well as an excellent opportunity 
to study human character as revealed to the observant. 
A day in the forest, when within reach, boating, or any 
of the modern games adapted to woman's participation— 
in proper measure, any and all give health, strength, 
inspiration and good cheer. 

Iln—Yes; the women of to-day are occupying nearly 

ry walk of life. Still there is one field they will 

er enter. 

She—And why not, I'd like to know? 


Ile—Because the cows are grazing in it.—Chicago 


oo 
An Old A new fashion—or, more strictly speak- 
Fashion 


Revived. 


is said to 
All of 
these things come «across the Atlantic.” hav- 
This 
» more nor less than the restoration of the « back 
A late 
fashion note declares that in anticipation of the demand 
itself this 


ing, the revival of an old fashion 


he on its Way across the Atlantie. 
¢ their origin in Paris—ean any one tell why? 
bas a part of the feminine head-dressing. 


h is considered certain to manifest 


itunn—perhaps may have already put in an appear- 

-a wide variety of designs and shapes has been 
imported. "These, for the most part, run to Empire 
designs of shell stvles or goods studded with rhine- 
stones. In Paris, they have taken a strong hold among 
fashionable women, and it is only a question of time 
When the demand for the old-fashioned back comb will 
assert itself here. Side combs, which are still largely 
used by women of fashion, run to the heavier makes in 
tortoise shells, these being more durable than the flimsy 


makes heretofore worn. 


That is something well * 
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We have no objection to the coming of 
the back 
of former days and happy scenes in which 
that article of adornment figured. But there 


Another 
Parisian 
Fad, 


comb; it may remind some of us 


is another fad of Parisian origin which does not seem 
so harmless and desirable, by any manner of means. 
Hlow much of a footing it has attained does not appear, 
but one of the leading newspapers of Paris declares that 
it is established—among a certain class. This is no 
more nor less than the ridiculous practice of the hypo- 
dermic injection of perfume. ‘The idea is said to have 


heen discovered by a popular Freneh actress, who 


noticed, after taking an overdose of morphine, that the 
odor of the drug exhaled from her body. She devel- 
oped this idea by using different perfumes in the same 
As a fconsequence, on Monday she is perfumed 
on Tuesday with white rose, on Wednes- 


way. 
with violet, 
day with chypre, on Thursday with cherry blossom, ete. 
The Figaro says that a physician, a friend of the artist, 
pointed out to her that this idea was dangerous, as, 
unless the perfume was absolutely pure, it might cause 
blood-poisoning. 
ooo 

Mrs. 
Ogden ? 

Mrs. Ogden—My husband! 

Mrs. Wabash—Your 
ever write ? 


Mrs, Ogden-—Checks. 


Wabash—Who is your favorite writer, Mrs. 


husband! Why, what did he 


Another world of 


notions, certainly harmless and perhaps with 


Memory 
Rings. 


new thing in the 


a useful side, has this description : Memory 
rings are the latest. They are designed especially for 
the use of the absent-minded woman and for the man 
who ties bits of string around his finger to remind him- 
self of his wife’s theater ticket, of his sister’s bicycle 
lamp, or of his engagement to take Miss Smith to the 
Wagneria recital. In appearance the memory ring 
strongly resembles its first cousin, the key ring. It is 
made of gold or silver and its usual form is a circle 
about three inches in circumference. For every item 
that one wishes to remember a charm is placed on the 
ring. These charms are bought separately and repre- 
sent almost everything in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. ‘Tiny silver pigs, turtles, cats and rabbits, 


frogs and lizards, an elephant holding a wee green 


enameled shamrock in its trunk, {silver sleigh bells, 


golden fleur-de-lis and miniature books, birdeages and 
flags, all stand—or dangle—for something which the 


memory ring’s owner particularly wishes not to forget. 
eoo$o 


Wuew a sick man calls for tovacco he is getting bet- 


ter; it is as sure a sign as being cross. 
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A Soldier’s 
Consideration. 


There are always a few good souls 
who never tire of deploring war on 
account of the demoralization which it 
brings to those called to enlist, and the brutalizing 
effect which it produces upon the disposition of the 
soldier. Time may have been when such a criticism 
Out of the 
of the war of the rebellion—and all wars are and must 


was true, but it is so no longer. horrors 
be horrible—came some of the grandest charitable and 
fraternal developments of the ages, all of which had 
for their object the alleviation of human want, wreteh- 
edness and suffering. The war just closing has added 
Notable 
efforts have been put forth, both by the combatants and 
the civilians, to relieve, to suecor, to aid all who might 
need help, whether friends or foes in the language of 
the battlefield. But perhaps a more touching incident 
has not come to the public attention than this, which 


already its testimony in the same direction. 


comes from the state camp where the quota of Minne- 
sota was being trained for active service: 

“Out on the parade grounds is seen a little group of 
sticks, and if you notice, when the 3,000 soldiers are on 
the field drilling they never approach those little sticks 
stuck up in the ground. If you go to the spot you will 
find a lark’s nest, built before war's alarm had been 
sounded. Here in the armed camp the bird, her nest 
and six eggs are safe. Members of Company G found 
the nest as they swept across the field in company forma- 
tion. The boys opened ranks and passed on.  Sue- 
ceeding companies of soldiers opened ranks as they 
passed the spot. Then our boys set up sticks around it 
and now the mother-bird sits on her eggs, an emblem 
of peace, while all around are the trappings of war.” 

Jack (feeling his way) —I—I—wish we were good 
enough friends for you to—to eall me by my first name. 

Jane (helping him along)—Oh, your last name is 
good enough for me.—New York Weekly. 

ooo 
The Foot The great benefits of the foot bath are 

Bath. universally recognized, not only for relieving 
weariness of the feet and limbs, but as a general sedative 
and invigorant—-these apparently opposite qualities be- 
But 
there are diverse views as to the best method of bathing, 


ing combined in a properly administered bath. 
either the feet alone or the entire system. A writer 
who has a very sensible view of the conditions which 
should exist, gives publicity to these suggestions, which 
are well worthy of consideration: At night, just before 
going to bed, is the most convenient as well as the most 
healthful the foot bath. The used 
should be moderately warm, a pitcher of hot water being 


time for water 
kept close at hand for the purpose of increasing the 
temperature if necessary. Notwithstanding the claims 
of the cold-water curists, none save the most robust 


persons should at.any time plunge either the body or 


the feet into absolutely cold water; certainly no delicate 


woman can do so without assuming risks that were 
After any bath, hot or cold, the fee 
should be briskly rubbed until the flesh glows warnily, 

this, if there be a constitutional 
to chilliness, they should be 
with alcohol. 


better avoided. 


and after predis- 


position well rubbed 

Many persons are troubled with naturally tender fect, 
Whose sensitiveness is augmented by fatigue or kinds d 
causes to the point of positive agony, and in such cases 
more than ordinary care is needed to insure even 
moderate degree of comfort. Salt baths will be found 
particularly beneficial, but it is very important that a 
really good sea salt be used for the purpose; comn 
rock salt lacks the tonie properties essential to real by 
fit, and it is the falsest kind of economy to purchase it 
Marine salt, on the other hand, is stimulating as well as 
strengthening in its effect. 

*Is your wealthy aunt as cold and distant to 
as ever?” 

* Yes, She’s a regular aunt aretic.”—Chicago Triln 

ooo 
More’s A certain novelist is reported to have de- 
the 


Pity. 


elared that his ideal of novel writing was t 
spend a year on a book, burn it at the end 

that time, and devote another vear to rewrit- 
ing. 


It does not appear whether or not this author 


takes his ideal home into actual practice; but an un- 
kind “with the 
the last of the three processes, the ideal is one to | 

It would 
certainly seem that if a large proportion of the miser- 
offered for sale, 


about our streets, were burned previous to being printed, 


commenter remarks that Omission of 


commended to some hundreds of: novelists.” 


able trash which is sold, or at least 


the very writers would recoil from the attempt to again 


While we glory 


put the same wretched stuff on paper. it 
in the “freedom of the press.” one can but think 

times that a publie censor would be a most desirable 
personage. To be sure, we have 


very strong laws 


against “immoral publications ;" but they only apply. 
in the present interpretation, to such things as are so 
disgustingly vulgar as to prove in many cases their own 
antidote. But what of the genteel immorality, cloaked 
in “delicate” suggestion and insinuation, a thousand 
times more dangerous because of the comparativels 


What ot 
the absolutely inane productions, over which the reader 


respectable garb in which it masquerades ? 


spends valuable hours and even days striving to discover 
the redeeming feature which, alas! is not there? So 


long as publishers will print and issue anything whic! 


will sell, so long as the law does not interfere, there is 
no remedy for this class of literature (!), save a righteous, 
healthy moral sentiment. And why should we not have 
that, with the courage back of it which is willing to 
place the stamp of an earnest public disapproval upon 
any publication which is either worthless or dangerous ¢ 
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The Sleeping Child. 

The sun is fast sinking, and up in the sky 

There peeps through the ether a little star eye, 
Which seems to be twinkling as though it would say, 

“Come, baby, my darling, come up, and away.” 
The eradle is rocking, but baby eyes tire 

Of watching the star, with its glimmering fire, 
And closing, they seem to be giving reply, 

“© ves, lam coming, dear little star eye.” 
‘The sun has ceased shining, the cradle is still, 

And far above cradle, and valley, and hill, 
The baby is wandering the heavenly way, 

To visit the angels, until it is day. 

—Mris. J. T. Greenleaf. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


What the Baby Needs. 


Some Useful Suggestions for Mothers. 


There are a few things a baby needs and must have, 
if le is to be healthy and good natured; there are also 
a few things he does not need, and that cannot be given 
lim without doing him a positive injury. The less 
noise a baby hears, the less he is carried about and 
plaved with for the first six months of his life, the 
better it will be. It is seldom necessary to take him 
trom his crib, except for his bath and meals. The 
habit of tossing him about, and trotting him on the 
knee, makes him nervous and wakeful, and cannot pos- 


do any gvood. Ilis undeveloped system ealls for 
rest, vet he is often denied that privilege. 

Children as well as older people are to a great extent 
tures of habit, and they cannot acquire habits that 
conducive to proper development and health of the 
y at too early an age. It is during sleep that the 
ilding up forees work without interruptien, and the 
child gains in flesh and strength. Have regular hours 
his naps, and see that everything is favorable for 
Sleep at that time. There should be no tight bands to 
hinder respiration. Place his erib in such a position 
that the light will not shine directly upon his face, pref- 
erably in a cool, quiet corner. Do not cover him too 
warmly; change his position oceasionally, and he will 


sleep le niger, 


“The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.’’—7ennyson. 


Many mothers are unable to nurse their babies and 
observation shows that the number is steadily increasing. 
Most of the diseases to which babies are subject (aside 
from contagious diseases) arise from improper feeding. 
This fact has been recognized by physicians and scientists 
for years, and they have investigated the matter with a 
view to providing a suitable food for them. It must be 
nourishing, palatable, and easily digested. The writer 
has found nothing that answered the purpose so well as 
lactated food, steady growth and excellent health testi- 
fying to adaptability. 

The bottles from which they are fed should be 
smooth inside, so that every part may be easily cleaned 
with a bottle brush. It is necessary to scald the bottles 
thoroughly, at least onee a day, to insure perfect cleanli- 
ness. Rinse them as soon as the meal is finished. Put 
them in a pan or kettle every morning, cover with cold 
water, heat slowly, and boil for ten minutes. The 
gradual heating will not injure the glass. After they 
are cool enough to handle, shake the bottles, rinse them 
in clear water, and they will be sweet and clean. Feed 
the child during his first two or three months every two 
hours, then gradually change to every three hours. 
Two or three fluid ounces are sufficient; there are many 
more children injured by over-feeding than otherwise. 

The baby’s mouth becomes parched and dry, for 
although milk is nourishing, it is not refreshing, and a 
drink of cool water occasionally will often quiet him 
when every other means fails. If the water has been 
boiled and kept on ice, it may safely and freely be given. 
Ellen J. Cannady. 


The Nursery Maid. 


There is no part of the home more important than 
the nursery, and there should be no member of the 
order of servitors more thoroughly trained for her 
work than the nurse. The sense of a need of a better 
order of nurses to take care of a child when the month- 
ly nurse leaves has been forced upon me through many 
and varied experiences, and I am convinced there is 
material to our hand ready for training if we will but 
determine to create a demand for skilled nursery maids. 
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Let us make the badge of the nursery, a cap and apron, 
as honorable as is the same uniform on the person of 
the trained sick nurse. Let the position of the mother’s 
vicegerent be recognized by all the family as superior to 
all other paid officials in the household, have better 
wages, so that young women, aye, and older ones, too, 
will not think a year wasted in securing the training 
which will fit them to take charge of a child from the 
time it is a month old until the kindergarten opens its 
arms to receive the young applicant for learning. 
eoo 
What Baby Can Do. 

It can wear out a pair of 81 kid shoes in less than 
twenty-four hours. 

It can keep its father busy advertising in the paper 
for a nurse. 

It can simultaneously occupy both sides of the largest 
bed made. 

It can cause its father to be insulted by every second- 
class boarding-house keeper in the city who “never takes 
children,” which, in nine cases out of ten, is fortunate 
for the children. 

It can make itself look like a fiend just 
mother wants to show it off. 


when its 


It can make an old bachelor in the next room use 
language that, if uttered on the street, would get him 


in the penitentiary for two years. 

It can go from the farthest end of the room to the 
foot of the stairs in the hall quicker than its mother can 
step into the closet and out again. 

It can go to sleep like an angel and just as papa and 
mamma are starting for the theatre it can wake up and 
stay awake. 

But 
A baby can make the 


These are some of the things a baby can do. 
there are other things as well. 
commonest house the brightest spot on earth. It can 
lighten the burdens of a loving mother’s life by adding 
to them. It can flatten its dirty little face against the 
window pane in such a way that the tired father can 


Yes, 


institutions, particularly one’s own 


see it asa picture before he rounds the corner. 
babies are great 
baby.—Chicago Times. 
Another View of Baby. 

It can beat any alarm clock ever invented in waking 
a family wp in the morning. 

In a given time it can smash more dishes then the 
most industrious servant girl in the country. 

It can fall down oftener and with less provocation 
than the most expert tumbler in the circus ring. 

It can choke itself black in the face with greater ease 
than the most accomplished wretch that ever was exe- 
cuted. 

It can be relied on to sleep peacefully all day when 
its father is in town, and ery persistently at night when 
he is particularly sleepy. 


It may be the naughtiest, dirtiest, ugliest, most fret- 
ful baby in all the world, but you can never make its 
mother believe it, and you had better not try. 

It can be a charming and model infant when no one 
is about, but when visitors are present it can exhibit 
more bad temper than both of its parents put together, 
—Baby. 


coo 
Our Talk About Birds. 


Migration. 

The comparative regularity with which birds come 
and go gives an added charm to the study of migratio 
Their journey is not a « helter-skelter” rushing onward, 
but is like the well-governed march of an army. We 
feel a sense of satisfaction in knowing when we may 
expect to greet a given species, and a secret elation if 
we succeed in detecting it several days in advance ot 
other observers. We study weather charts and try to 
foretell or explain those great flights or “waves” ot 
birds which are so closely dependent upon meteorologic 
conditions. 

The extent of a bird’s migration is, in most 
Birds that are 


Cases, 
dependent upon the nature of its food. 
resident in one place throughout the year generally 
change their fare with the season, and apparently feed 
with equal relish upon seeds or insects. Those that are 


dependent upon fruit must migrate far enough to 
find a supply of berries, while the insect-eaters are 
obliged to travel even farther south. 

Most of the migratory birds of our Western States 
pass the winter in Mexico. Our eastern sparrows 1 d 
our berry-eaters, like the robin and the bluebird, winter 
from the Middle States to the Gulf coast. while the 
majority of our purely insectivorous species cross to 
Cuba West Indies, or continue 
Central northern South Ameri 
Snipe and plover make the most extended migrations 


the 


and winter in the 
America, or even 


some species breeding within aretic circle and 


wintering along the coasts of Patagonia.——Bird Lite. 


The Robin. 
The head of an adult male robin is black. 


ane 
eyelids and a spot a little in front of and above thie 
The bill is bright vellow. 
The upper 


part of the body is olive-slate in coloring, and the tal 


eyes are pure white. 


extreme end being more or less blackish. 


feathers are black, the outer feathers on each side being 


marked with white at their tips. The throat is wiite, 
streaked with black. The feathers 
white at the tips, showing more or less of the slate color 


below the tail are 


of their bases. The belly is also white. The rest of the 
lower parts and the sides are bright chestnut-brown. 
The adult female is similar in color, but much paler, or 
lighter, and with more slaty or gray feathers mixed 
with the black of the head, particularly on the back part. 
The birds are about ten inches long.—Bird Studies. 
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THE DISCOURAGED BEGONIA. 


HOUGH the easiest of all house plants 
to manage successfully, one whe own 
and then, see a sulky looking begonia. 
It drops its leaves, its stalks dwindle 
down joint by joint and the more water 
it receives the more wilted it looks. 
But let us examine its conditions. Has 


its crock been standing in a jardiniere ? 
Then ten to one some careless hand has over watered it 
and the surplus moisture has dripped into the water- 
tight receptacle there to sour and stagnate, poisoning 

id rotting the roots of the unhappy plant. If no such 
trouble is found, let us inquire if the plant has been 
treated to any fertilizers. One watering with plant food 
or barnyard tea will sometimes result in the loss of a 
cherished specimen. The best way to retrieve such 
inistakes is by repotting in fresh garden soil, crumbling 
away the earth from the roots somewhat, cutting back 

‘top and then waiting for the discontented plant to 
recover its zest for life. 

Begonias seem to manage very well in very restricted 
root space if they are notin full sunshine and receive 
water regularly. Lately I discovered that one of my 
prettiest specimens was still in the thumb pot in which 
it had been planted when given me, a tiny slip, early 
last spring. Its vigorous shoots were pushing well over 
the top of the little crock, but its thrifty leaves com- 


pletely hid its small standing room. It needed facili- 
ties for holding a little more moisture, but has been 
shifted into a pot only a few sizes larger than the first. 


Do not give your begonias too much water, too much 


root 


space, or too much sunshine, and don’t give them 
the strong sun that suits your heliotropes and ecallas. 
They are a slow growing family, liking a shady corner 
and being much let alone. —P. T. Primrose. 


To prepare nasturtium seeds for pickles or capers, re- 
move the stems and let them stand in salted water over 
night. Pack in small bottles and cover with boiling 
Vinegar. Spices and a little sugar may be added. 


The Diversity of Grasses. 

A remarkable diversity of form exists among grasses} 
botanists have already defined more than three thousand 
distinet species. This diversity appears throughout all 
the organs of the grass. That grasses have flowers is 
an idea rarely entertained by any excepting botanists. 
They do, however, although their special characters may 
differ from those of other plants. The flowers are in- 
conspicuous, and secrete no nectar. The variety of the 
internal structure of grasses is scarcely less great than 
that in the external form, and the histological studies 
of stems, leaves and fruits are exceedingly interesting. 
The provision which nature has made for the distribu- 
tion of grasses is an interesting subject, and one worthy 
of passing notice. In many cases the seeds are covered 
with delicate chaff-like scales, or with winged append- 
ages, enabling them to be distributed by the winds, 
Others have hooks, or barbed spines, by means of which 
they become attached to animals, and are carried from 
place to place. Others will float upon the water; and 
others, again, have firm protective coatings, so that they 
may pass uninjured through the stomachs of birds or 
animals. The diversity of form is accompanied by an 
almost equal diversity in their place of growth. 

ooo 
The Orchid Lottery. 


Among a lot of the commonest orchids, some years 
ago, was found a plant similar to the rest in every 
characteristic except the color of its stem, which was 
green instead of brown. When it flowered, the bloom 
should have been green, but it was golden, and the plant 
became in consequence practically priceless. It was 
divided into two parts, and one was sold to Baron 
Schroeder for 72 guineas; the other to Mr. Measures 
for 100 guineas. This latter piece was several times 
divided, selling for 100 guineas each time, but Baron 
Schroeder’s piece was never mutilated, and is now worth 
1000 guineas! It would bring that sum, say the au- 
thorities, in the public salesroom. 

The good fortune of orchid buyers is sometimes re- 
markable. Bulbs which have not flowered, and give no 


sign of peculiarity, are often treasures in disguise. 


An amateur once gave 3f. on the Continent for an 
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Odontoglossum; it proved to be an unknown variety, 
and was resold for a sum exceeding £100. Another 
variety, bought with a lot at less than a shilling each, 
was resold for 72 guineas to Sir Trevor Lawrence, who 
has one of the finest collections, if not the finest, in 
England. 

A Cattleya, developing a new and beautiful flower, 
at once advanced in value from a few shillings to 250 
guineas; it was afterward sold in five pieces for 700 
guineas. Simply because its flower has proved to be 
white instead of the normal color, 280 guineas have 
been given for a Cattleya; and hundreds of guineas are 
available at this present moment over and over again 
for rare or extraordinary orchids either in private col- 
lections or in the market. A plant no bigger than a 
tulip bulb has been sold for many times its weight in 
gold; and +a guinea a leat” is a common, and often in- 
adequate, estimate of the worth of rarities. —Chambers’s 
Journal. 


Chrysanthemums in Japan. 

The first really fine chrysanthemums I saw were in 
Yokohama, when I got back there early in November, 
writes a recent traveler. [was disappoined to find that 
they were in temporary sheds put up to protect them 
from rain and sun, and not in masses out of doors, as I 
expected to see them; but they were excellently grown, 
and in the softened light of the oil-paper shades their 
colors showed to great advantage. The plants are 
treated much as they are with us, raised in pots from 
cuttings taken in the spring, and encouraged with plenty 
of manure until the buds are removed from their pots 
and planted out in bold groups of color in the beds 
which have been prepared for them. Some plants are 
reduced to a single stem, on which only one enormous 
blossom is allowed to develop; these are generally 
arranged in a line, with each other flower stiffly tied to 


a horizontal bamboo support, and the effect is very sad, 


but the exellence of the gardeners is best shown in 
growing large bushes, which have been known to carry 
as many as 400 flowers of medium size, all in perfect 
condition, on the same day. An English gardener who 
had visited every show within reach of Tokyo, includ- 
ing the Emperor's celebrated collection in the palace 
grounds, told me that he had seen no individual blos- 
soms equal to the best dozen or so at a first-rate Loudon 
exhibition, but that these great plants with their hun- 
The 
most curious examples of chrysanthemum-growing were 
The 


long hilly street is bordered on each side with gardens 


dreds of flowers were triumphs of horticulture. 
to be seen in the Dangozaka quarter of Tokyo. 


inclosed with high bamboo fences, and in every one, by 
paying 3 rin, you could see groups of life-sized figures 
mainly covered with chrysanthemum leaves and flowers. 
They represented scenes from history, the drama, or 
Buddhist mythology and were constructed with frame- 
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works of bamboo, inside which the flower-pots were 
concealed, the shoots being brought through the open- 
ings and trained over the outer surface. The head and 
hands were made of painted wood, and swords and other 
accessories were added to make them more life-like ; the 
draperies of living leaves and flowers were skillfully 
arranged in large folds, and, as in most of the populs 
shows, they depicted the costumes of Daimio and Sa: 
ural of the past. 


Small Trees the Best. 


A writer in Home and Farm says: The younger t| 
tree can be planted on the soil where it is to grow t! 
Man 


more readily it adapts itself to new conditions. 
of our nurseries are located on black land, on 
vegetation starts early and growth is rapid, but for most 
varieties of fruit a stiff clay land is best, as it gives 
slower growth and hardier wood-buds, and it is a change 
to take a tree that has stood some years in black land 
and put it in clay. The small young trees are muc! 
cheaper, not only in first cost, but in transportation an 
setting out. In my early orcharding I thoroughly tested 
this matter. Half of my peach orchard was set wit 

what was called first-class trees from four to six feet 
high, costing $5.00 per hundred; the remainder with 
second-class trees under four feet and costing $4.00 per 
In two years the small trees had caught up 
My first Bartlett pear 


orchard of 200 trees was set at one year old from thie 


hundred. 
in growth with the larger ones. 
graft. They were about three feet high and a single 
Every tree grew thriftily and 
When I set a lat 


orchard I could only get trees six or eight feet high 


stem with no branches. 


made a good, well-balanced top. 


with heavy tops and they were not nearly so satisfacto 

some of them died and they made a very unsatisfactory 
growth the first year. The first lot cost twenty cents 
In shipping, a box that 


would hold but 100 of the large trees would hold 1.00 


each, the last twenty-five cents. 


of the small ones. 


Gloxinias from Seed. 


Seedling gloxinias from a good strain are far more 
healthy and vigorous than any propagated from a s} 
cial kind. Do not propagate from an indifferent stra 
To grow them from the seed, obtain some good le 
Fill son 
pots or pans about three parts up with coarse compost 
Surtace 


mould and bake it, so as to kill all vermin. 


of any kind, free from worms and other pests. 
this with the baked leaf soil, peat, and sand in about 
Make the level and firm, thei 
thoroughly water through a fine hose. We do not want 


to use water sooner than can be avoided after the seeds 


equal parts. whole 


are sown. Sow very carefully, and never cover thie 
seeds with soil—simply lay a sheet of shaded glass ove! 
the whole, and place in a light position away from 


direct sunshine. 
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Wanted. 


Wanted ! young feet to follow 
Where Jesus leads the way, 

Into the fields where the harvest 
Is rip’ning day by day; 

Now, while the breath of morning 
Scents all the dewy air; 

Now, in the fresh, sweet dawning, 
Oh, follow Jesus there! 

Wanted! young hands to labor; 
The fields are broad and wide, 

And harvest waits the reaper 
Around on every side ; 

None are too poor or lowly, 
None are too weak or small, 

For in his service holy, 
The Master needs them all. 

—Religious Herald. 
ooo 


Christian Self-Sacrifice. 


How does this law of self-sacrifice work in America? 
In Sherman’s campaign it became necessary, in the opin- 
ion of the leader, to change commanders. O. QO. Howard 
vas promoted to lead a division which had been under 
the command of another general. Howard went through 
the campaign at the head of the division, and on to 
Washington to take part in the review. The night 

e the veterans were to march down Pennsylvania 
avenue, Gen. Sherman sent for Gen. Howard and sai 
to him: 

“Toward, the politicians and the friends of the man 
whom you succeeded are bound that he shall ride at the 
head of his old corps, and I want you to help me out.” 

* But, itis my command,” said Howard, “and Lam en- 
titled to ride at its head.” 

“Of course you are,” said Sherman. “ You led them 
through Georgia and the Carolinas, but, Howard, you 
we a Christian.” 

“What do you mean?” replied Howard. «If you put 
it on that ground it changes the whole business. What 
do you mean, Gen. Sherman ?” 

“IT mean that you can stand the disappointment. 
You are a Christian.” 


«“ Putting it on that ground, there is but one answer. 
Let him ride at the head of the corps.” 

«Yes, let him have the honor,” added Sherman, “ but, 
Howard, you will report to me at 9 o’clock, and ride by 
my side at the head of the whole army.” 
protested 4 


In vain Howard 
Sherman said gently, but authoritatively, 
“You are under my orders.” 

When the bugle sounded the next morning Howard 
was found trembling like a leaf, and it required another 
order from Gen. Sherman before he was willing to take 
the place assigned to him. He had, as a Christian, 
yielded the place to another which rightly belonged to 
him, and in the grand review found himself not at the 
head of the corps, but at the head of the army. —Rey. 
Ilenry Mabie. 


The Highest Life. 


The soul learns to draw courage, trust, joy and hope 
from its resolute encounter with realities, without lean- 
ing on any explanation. It is the on-looker 
despairs. Literature, so much the work of 
exaggerates the depression. Men of 


only who 
on-lookers, 
action, toilers, 
helpers, fathers, mothers, saints—these do not despair. 
The world as a whole, and the best part of the world 
lives a life of action, feeling, exercise of every faculty,— 
which generates courage, strength, tenderness. Under 
all the confusion and wrong, there are still the deep 
springs of that same experience, that “peace of God,” 
which always fed the highest life-—George S. Merriam, 
in * The Chief End of Man.” 


The Climbing Way. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The distant mountains that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 
—Longfellow. 


Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything-”’ : , < 
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Cleaning Laces. 


An English lady, one of the greatest lace collectors in 
the world, and authority on all matters pertaining to 
laces, gives the following directions for cleaning them. 
Mix calcined magnesia and powdered borax in equal 
parts, sprinkle the piece of lace to be cleaned freely on 
both sides with it. Spread out on a large square of 
white paper, place a second sheet over it, and put under 
a heavy weight for two or three days. Then take from 
between the paper, shake off the powder, and the lace 
will be perfectly clean, and free from all spots or stains 
that may have disfigured it. If it is desired to give laces 
a creamy tinge, rinse in a little water colored with 
clear coffee. 

Black lace may be cleaned, and if rusty restored to its 
original freshness, by washing in borax water. It should 
never be dried by the fire. Silk lace is usually con- 
sidered useless when once badly soiled, but with care it 
may be cleaned. ‘To do it add a teaspoonful of powder- 
ed borax to a quart of warm water, dip the lace wp and 
down in it until soiled places and spots disappear, rinse 
in a little clear warm water, pull out, cover a board with 
a clean cloth, pin the lace over it, taking care to pick 
out all the flowers and edges, set the board in an airy 
room, near an open window, until dry, un-pin, and shake 
out, when the lace will look quite as well as if new, 


Summer Drinks. 


The art of preparing cool, delicious lemonade and 
other iced beverages in the best manner is one in which 
a young woman may well be proud to excel. Like a 
salad, these dainty drinks demand a certain delicacy of 
touch and deftness in the making of the “lucent syrup’s 
tinct of cinnamon,” and the other spices of Araby. 

A lemonade, says an exchange, may be a flat, taste- 
less beverage or a delicate, delicious and refreshing drink, 
iced to just the proper point, and possessing a number 
of mingling flavors, like a superior Orientals herbet. 

To make such a lemonade, shave off the peel of four 
lemons into a large cup of water; add a pound of sugar, 
and boil the syrup for ten minutes. There should be a 


liberal pint of thick syrup. Add the juice of the lemons 


and whatever pulp can be pressed through the squeezey, 
Take out all the seeds carefully. Add three large ewps 
of water to the lemonade syrup, and beat the mixture 
thoroughly. Add, finally, half a cup of the pulp of a 
blood orange, cut into bits, and the same amount of we! 
sugared pineapple chopped very fine. Set the lemonade 
where it will become ice cold. Add a tablespoonful 
crushed ice to every tumblerful of lemonade, and fill uy 
the glass with the chilled beverage. 

A delicious beverage called orange ade is mad ot 
oranges, using the peel of four oranges and their jij 
with the juice and peel of one lemon. Use a cup of + 
pulp of pineapple and one of red banana in the oranye- 
ade, if you wish, or serve it without any extra fruit, 
just as it is, with the pulp of the orange and the chips 
of orange peel through it. 

Another delicious fruit drink is made of a_ pint 
currant juice and acup of black raspberry juice. Adi 
quart of water and mix well. Finally, add a pound 
sugar mixed thoroughly with a large cup of cold water, 
and boil ten minutes. Serve in glasses, with a table- 
spoonful of crushed ice in each glass. 

Cherry water is another fruit drink. Pour a quart 
boiling water over two pounds of cherries. Let then 
steep in the water for two hours; finally strain the water 
off, pressing out all the juice and pulp from the cherries 
Prepare a syrup in exactly the same way the syrup was 
prepared for lemonade, and mix in well. Serve with 
crushed ice in glasses, with a few bits of candied cher- 
ries scattered over each glass. 

ooo 
Sweet Oil. 

A bottle of sweet oil is the housewife’s friend. Fey 
know of the many uses to which it may be put. It 
clean bronzes; after carefully rubbing them with 
they should be polished with chamois skin. In laying 
knives away, apply a little sweet oil very lightly and 
wrap them in tissue paper; this will prevent their 1 
ing. For inflammatory rheumatism dissolve in a 
of sweet oil one ounce of pulverized saltpeter 
thoroughly rub the parts affected. Sweet oil will 
metals; rub the metal well with a flannel eloth and wash 
off in warm soap-suds. A bottle containing two parts 
of oil to one of lime water will be found excellent 
sunburn. 

ooo 

Not all the lamps which burn softly under their ¢ 

and silken shades in milady’s boudoir and dray 


room are fed on the traditional oil supposed to be ab- 


sorbed by lamps. The question of filling and trimmi 

and managing to the requisite nicety proved too serious 
for some housemaids, and more than one mistress lias 
had a gaspipe brought in and connected with the lam 
needed to burn the most often. A little ingenuity and 
advising with the gasman permits the flexible tube 
which connects lamp with wall pipe to be concealed. 
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Brussels sprouts are a vegetable rarely cooked in an 
petizing way. They are generally either boiled or 
- ate. There is a third method of treating them which 
is superior to the other two. Strip off the loose outer 
leaves; drop them, a few at a time, into a large pan of 
fast boiling water well salted, so as not to throw the 
water off the boil. Allow them to boil hard for ten or 
fifteen minutes, then place them in a colander, and shake 
slightly, so as to drain off the superfluous moisture. 
\ hen cool, dip them in beaten yolk of egg, and roll in 
bread crumbs. Put a dozen at a time in a frying-basket, 
nd plunge into boiling oil until the sprouts assume a 
eolden color. Drain thoroughly, and serve piled up in 
a pyramid on a very hot dish.—New York Times. 


Cooking the Scallop. 


Although seasonable from September to March the 
scallop is preferred by epicures during January and Feb- 
ruary, as at this time the portion commonly called the 
«tongue ” is full and of a bright orange color. This mol- 
lusk frequents deep water and is brought to the surface 
hy dredging. Only the museular part or heart of the 
se ullop is eaten; it is an esteemed dainty when carefully 
cooked, and is particularly adapted to the methods of the 
chating dish. 

Saute of Scallops.--One-half pint scallops, two table- 
spoonfuls butter, one-half teaspoonful salt, speck of pep- 
per, one tablespoonful parsley chopped fine, one-half tea- 
spoonful anchovy paste, juice of halfalemon, Heat the 
butter in a chafing dish and when very hot and slightly 
brown, add seallops rolled in one level tablespoontul of 
four and seasoned, saving salt until the last, as it ex- 
tracts the juice. After the flour on the seallops has 
begun to cook, add anchovy paste and lemon, cover close- 
ly, and cook ten minutes; add parsley and cook a little 
longer before serving. 

Scallop Stew.—Wash thoroughly in salt and water, 
rinse in clear water, cover with milk, and stew fifteen 
minutes until tender; add a tablespoonful of butter, melt- 
ed with one tablespoonful of flour; season with salt and 
white pepper, and serve hot on toast. 

Messina Seallops.—Parboil one-half pint scallops in 
their own juice eight minutes; then put in two table- 
spoonfuls of hot butter; simmer eight minutes; then add 
one-half teaspoonful salt, speck of pepper, and juice of 
two lemons. 

Scalloped Seallops.—Fry a light brown in butter, shak- 
ing often to prevent burning; if you have the shells, 


wash thoroughly and butter; otherwise use a baking dish 
well buttered; putin a layer of bread crumbs, well but- 
tered; then one of scallops, and so on until the dish is 
full, having the crumbs at the top; cover with a white 
sauce made of two tablespoonfuls butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, cooked together, and then stirred 
smooth in a pint of milk, and bake twenty minutes or 
until nicely browned. 

Scallop Salad.—Put into a basin of salted water and 
cook slowly for an hour. Rinse in cold water and again 
boil slowly for twenty minutes; then plunge in cold 
water, drain and cut in slices, mixing with the same 
quantity of celery cut in pieces; put in salad bowl and 
cover with a mayonnaise dressing; garnish with slices 
of lemon and celery leaves. 

Making Coffee. 

A housewife whose delicious coffee is the delight of 
her friends, gives the following as her formula: Take 
a piece of coarse unbleached muslin about three-eighths 
of a yard long and three-eighths of a yard wide, costing 
about five cents a yard. Fold on the bias to a point, 
sew it together in such a way that the bag has the shape 
of a funnel and hem it on the top. Then place the 
bag in the coffee-pot. Let the point hang so that it 
does not quite reach the bottom: let the top of the bag 
lie over the outside of the coffee-pot; then put in one 
and one-half ounces of fresh pulverized coffee, pour 
over one-half pint boiling water and let it stand one 
minute ; then add one quart ,boiling water and let it 
stand three minutes on side of stove. Have ready thie 
urn in which the coffee is to be served. It should be well 


rinsed with boiling water; pour in the coffee and serve 


at once. Pour more boiling water over the coffee and 
let it stand on the side of the stove for a short time, 
then serve in the same way. The second coffee will be 
found nearly as good as the first. If the coffee is too 
strong, add more water. Some like it strong and others 
do not. The coffee-bag should be washed each time after 
using, and hung in a cool, airy place to dry. It should 
never be dried in the sun. 


oo 0 
It is sometimes necessary to make a eup of coffee for 
asingle person. Take a tablespoonful of coffee and 
stir with perhaps the quarter of the white of an egg. 
Add half a euptul of cold water, boil, and then add a 
full cupful of boiling water. After this is put, in boil 
two minutes. Few cooks are able to accomplish the 
economical and palatable service of a single cup of coffee. 
ooo 
To keep black stockings from assuming a greenish 
look, wash with soap that is free from soda, and adda 
teaspoonful of vinegar to the rinsing water. Wring 
them out and clap them into shape, but do not iron, as 
the heat tends to destroy the color. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining and accompanied by the correct name and address 
of the writer—not for publication. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
433.—A Book’s Contents. 

I opened a book the other day, and to my surprise, I 
found therein all the things mentioned below, in addi- 
tion to what one would ordinarily expect to find there ; 
and these things may also be found in almost any book. 

1. A lot of attendant boys. 
A very sweet fruit. 
A large piece of furniture. 
Some heavenly bodies. 
Parts of a tree. 
A lot of small ropes. 
Some statues. 
A great number of messages. 
A sharp weapon. 

10. A large pillar. 

11. Some ornaments to hang on the wall. 

12. <A supporting timber. 

13. Part of a sledge hammer. 

14. An appellation of honor. 

15. <A lot of foreign coins. 

16. An organized branch of a fraternity. 

17. Some important cities. 

18. <A series of years. 

19. A judgment pronounced. 


20. A violent rush. 
Prizes. 


Two Prizes will be awarded the most suecessful con- 
testants : 

First Prize, A handsome chafing dish, with an asbes- 
tos force-draught lamp. 

Second Prize, A year’s subscription to Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING. 
PRIZE PUZZLE. 

434.—Hidden States. 


Select one letter from each of the following words in 


ooo 


their regular order, and spell out the name of one of the 
United States from each sentence. 

1. Several large horses came bounding into town. 

2. Some large beast passed along close where Rufus 
was quietly setting the traps. 

3. In every cabin there are some sick cats. 

4. William is splendid when he wishes to talk 
pleasantly. 
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5. Will you truly give this wicked man another 
chance ? 
6. Come away immediately when called. 


Prizes. 
Two Prizes will be awarded to successful contestants, 
as follows: 
First Prize, A handsome parlor lamp. 
Second Prize, One year’s subscription to Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on Pages 115 an. 
117 must be signed and jirmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition sor the above prizes, or it will not bec n- 
sidered. <A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as in 
that case it is liable to become separated from the list. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the announce- 
ment of the awards. 

Those who have received a prize from this department within 
the last twelve months will not be entitled to an additiona! 
prize for a year, but can send in the result of their efforts, 
which, if found correct, will have “Honorable Mention,” pro- 
vided the list be accompanied with a note stating that they 
are entitled to the mention. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Competition closes Saturday, November12 at6p.m. Answe 
post-marked after that date and hour will be disqualified. 


The Feather Bed. 
The most dangerous of all household articles, says 
Health, is the feather bed. The much prized heirloom: 


rs 


is often a genuine Pandora’s box of germs, acewmuate:! 
during the generations during which it has done servi 

It may be infected by the germs of the contagious 
diseases, and a bed upon which a person has been ill oi 
scarlet fever should be destroyed. Otherwise 
become a center of infection. Health also pays its 
respects to the wool mattress of commerce. It is often 
stuffed with odoriferous old clothes, gathered none of us 
knows where, chopped up and made to do duty as 
* wool.” We shudder at pictures of people sleeping ( 
piles of old rags on the floors of damp cellars. yet these 
very old rags may be chopped up for us to sleep on. 

The Water We Drink. 

Water that is left standing in the kitchen or be 
room, and above all, in the sick room, is liable to con- 
tamination by the absorption of impurities afloat in the 
air of such rooms, and is wholly unfit for use. No 
matter that the water is cold even to freezing, it is 
much the more liable to absorb and hold in solution the 
foul gases and germs to which it has been exposed. 
Such water should never be used, nor should the first 
water that flows in the morning through the pipes be used: 
it should always be allowed to run off until sure that the 
water that has been standing in the pipes all night has 
run off. Only freshly drawn water should be used for 
drinking or cooking; boiled disease germs do not make 
good tea or coffee. 
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Editor's fortfolio 


Springfield, Mass., September, 1898 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


ich issue of Good HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
hanges are invited to extract trom our columus—due credit 
ing given—as they may desire,save the contributions of 
Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 


Exchanges. 


ie applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING ate 


umerous that we are obliged to decline many that we 


Ud be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice 


r business interests. Many of thes« ipplications 
m journals of acknowledged merit and high position in 
tl r respective fields of effort and usefulness, but which are 
ino service to us in the conduet of Goobp HOUSEKEEPING. 
We must, therefore, draw the line where some benefit’ may 
veerne to us from exchange, and ean only respond favorably 
to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
ne es Marked copies of all publications containing notices 
f oop HOUSEKEEPING should be mailed to this office. 


Contributions. 


(oop HOUSEKEEPING desires to secure for publication the 


thoughts of all whe join with it in seeking “the higher 
life of the household.’ All contributions received will be 
promptly read, and if mot available will be at once returned if 


ps for that purpose are enclosed. 


No consideration can be given to manuscript illegibly written 


the rolled tor sending, or requiring radical “editing "> 
Aecopted articles are in all cases subject to such editorial 
ion as marty be deemed necessary. 


The Standard Dictionary. 


The «Standard Dictionary of the English Language,” 
published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, has grown steadily in popular favor during the 
eW ws that it has been upon the market. While it 
IS da “dictionary.” this is much too limited a term, 
for the magnificent volume of nearly 2,500 pages ear 

hacomplete equipment of all those things which 
the literary worker or the thoughtful reader needs at 
hand for instant reference as to make it practically a 
( mndensed cyclopedia. In the vocabulary portion, the 
tull list of synonyms and antonyms, compounds and 
irases, forms a most valuable feature. Inthe Appen- 
ix has been gathered a digest of information covering 
such important matters as + A Language Key,” + Prin- 
ciples and Explanations of the Scientific Alphabet,” 
“Proper Names in Bibliography, Bibliology, Biography, 
Fiction, Geography, History and Mythology,” in one 
alphabetical order, “ A Glossary of Foreign Words,” 


“Faulty Diction,” “ Disputed Spellings and Pronunci- 


ations,” « Abbreviations and Contractions,” « Arbitrary 
Signs and Symbols Used in the Seiences, Commerce 
and Typography,” + Poetical or Symbolieal Significance 
of Flowers and Gems.” There is also an Atlas of the 
world, and a Condensed Cyclopedia, with description 
and statistics. The mechanical execution is faultless 
throughout, and in some respects, as in the colored 


plates, remarkably fine. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
THe Lake or Wint By Bernard Capes. Paper, 364 
pages; 50 cents No, 230 
The artiele from which this story takes its title is not 
that which would be first sugeested, but a ruby of great 
value, to which attaches a weird and wonderful history. 


There is a haunted house, and some other uncanny 


features appear in the story, which starts in a gambling 
club. It is well enough told, in its way, but does not 
appeal to the readers best emotions, or present those 
phases of life which are most helpful and inspiring to 
the world. 


THe Queen's Cur. By G. A. Henty No. 46. Paper, 330 


pages ; OO cents 


This is a rather pleasantly told story of yachting and 
of people devoted to that sport, with incidentally some 
love seenes, an caboclune tion. ana other adventures. It is 


not an exceptionally thrilling romanes 


but it has the 
merits of being well told, unexceptionable in character, 
and ending with the good old-fashioned happy marriage 
the + villain ” being safely and permanently out of the 


Way. 


Dicky MonvTEMnrH \ Love Story By T. Gallon, author 
of “.\ Prince of Mischance,” ete. No. 247. Paper, 327 
pages ; 50 cents New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
\imone the recently republished Engiish novels we do 

not recollect to have seen for a long time a more reada- 

ble story than the present. The author has a pleasing 
style, and a strong power of description, which he uses 
to the best effeet in this work. There isa pretty good 
plot, and the closing chapter deals with a time when 

‘somebody puts the world right ”—of course so far as 

the characters in this “love story” only are coneerned. 

It will be necessary to wait a little time before that 


happy transformation covers the universe. 


Tne Natrionan Magazine for August is a delight- 
ful number in every way. Its leading articles are of a 
popular and interesting character, profusely illustrated, 
one of the most interesting being “Spain’s Ancient 
Prize, the Alhambra.” There are several other deserip- 
tive articles, some of them relating to the war through 
which our nation has just been passing, and others 
dealing with scenes of peace and coutentment. The 


illustrated stories are numerous, and of a good class. 


The subscription price is but Sl a year, single copies 10 
cents. Published by the W. W. Potter Company, 91 
Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


IN 
LIFE 


INTERESTS 
THE 


OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED THE 


HIGHER 


The offices of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING are at Suite 66, Fuller 


Building, Springtield, Mass., where all departments of th 
all of 


magazine are located, and branches its) business 


are conducted. 
Vass., matter, 


as second-class mail 


Entered at Springfield, 


gooD 
with 


HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Journal filled 
fully prepared papers from the pens of eminent 
Literature, 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems 
the the 
increasing mines of literary wealth. 


and practical writers of Domestic with 


trom Domestic Treasures found in rapidly 


Subscription Price, 32.00 a year; 20 cents a month, by mail, at 

news agencies, and on news stands. 
check, draft, express order, or 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
We 


for loss if sent in any other way. 


Remittances should 


be sent by 


money-order, payable Goop 


Bank notes should be sent by registered letter. ean- 


rwonsible 


not be res 


Change of Address. When change of address is ordered, both 


the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 
request is accompanied with stamp. The change of date 


upon the address label will indicate that the remittance 


was received, 
HOUSEKEEPING 
subscription 


Subseribers wishing 
the 
notify us to that 


Discontinuances. Goop 


stopped at expiration of their 


effect; 


mitist 
otherwise we shall consider it 
their wish to have it continued. All 


paid. 


arrearages mitist be 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine conducted exclusively 
the Higher Life of the Ilousehold in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both 


“The 


“In the Interests of 


press and public as best household magazine 


published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
{ 2d or 3d cover or facing 


Inside page 


Fourth cover page 
One page ) 

per time, $80.00 
In Page, ! 


25.00 37.50 


$120.00 $150.00 


5.00 67.50 80.00 


$5.00 
Size of page, 9 inches long, 614 inches wide. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts ) 3 Months’ Contract, 


on 6 


Above w 


10 per cent, 
15 


Reading Notices, narrow column (interspersed with reading 


matter), 81.00 per line each time. Advertising forms close 
promptly on the 10th of the month preceding date of issue. 
Address all correspondence, HOUSEKEEPING, Box 
1605, Springfield, Mass.,”” indicating on the wrapper the depart- 
ment for which intended, as “ Advertising,” ‘*Subseription,” 


** Editorial,”’ ete. 


JOHN PETTIGREW, Publisher 


66 Fuller Building. Springfield, Mass 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


September 


REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Beginning with the next number—October, 1898 


the 


subseription price to Goop will | 


reduced from the present rate of 82 a year to 


One Dollar a Year! 

or Ten Cents a copy at the news stands! 
This important reduction will be made without in an 
manner reducing the size, quality or high standard « 


the magazine, all of whieh will be maintained and so fa 


as practicable improved, along the honored lines of +t] 


interests of the Higher Life of the Household.” An in 
mense increase in cireulation,as a result of this departu 

is already assured: and thus the scope and influence 

the magazine will be broadened and deepened. Gr 
and potent as has been the influence of Goop 
KEEPING heretofore, ‘it becomes clearly ‘evident. 
with the increase of its constituency there must 1x 
corresponding increase of helpfulness, hopefulness, a 
This is the deciding factor in the radi 
The 


that this magazine shall be as low in price as the lowes 


usefulness. 
change now announced. publisheris determin: 
as high in quality as the highest; and in aiming at tl 
worthy double object he invites the cordial co-operatl 
fall friends of the magazine. 
Unexpired subscriptions will be extended upon 1! 
one dollar basis. 
An earnest, wide-awake agent is wanted in every c: 

munity to take subscriptions for Goop Housekrrri 
to such a liberal eash 


at the new rate, and 


will be allowed. 


Peanut Candy. 
delicious peanut 


ready market at the church fair or lawn festival isn 


homemade candy that. finds 


in this way: Shell one quart of peanuts, skin and 
fine. This quantity of nuts when measured should ma! 
just a coffee-cup full. Put a heaping coffee-eup granu 
ed sugar in an iron granite pan, set on a very hot fi 
and stir constantly until it melts, remembering that 
must melt quickly to be a “suecess. Meantime put 
peanuts in the oven to heat, and have pans buttered 
put on the back of the range, where they will be | 
As soon as the last of the sugar is melted, pour the | 
peanuts into it, take directly off the fire, and pow 
the hot buttered 


pans. The candy when cold cat 


broken into pieces, and should be thin, crisp and shiny. 


A mother’s intuitive knowledge of what is best fol 


her boy or her girl is deeper and surer than any 


conclusion of philosophy or science. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


It is Worthy 


Bought by the Hood's Sarsaparilla is Truly America’s Greatest Medicine 


Government 


Because It Cures When Others Fail 
to Do Any Cood. 

Cleveland's baking pow- It is not what its proprietors say, but what Hood's 

der is purchased tor the | Sarsaparilla does that makes it America’s 

Army and Navy. This Medicine. 

is a guarantee of qual- 

ity, for 


Greatest 


It has actually accomplished the most 
wonderful cures in medical history and the 
| fame of Hood’s Sarsaparilla has spread from 
C | { nd’s one end of the country to the other. 

eve a Its great success is due to the fact that it acts di- 
. rectly upon the blood, making it rich and pure. In 
Baking Powder this condition health is natural and disease ean vain 
no foothold. The cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, there 
, 7 ee: fore, wonderful as they seem, are the necessary results 
nas been officially ana- 
lyzed and found to bea 
pure cream, of tartar 


5 
powder or it would not Hood Ss Sarsaparilla 


be bought. 


of restoring the conditions upon which health depends. 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all druggists 
$1; six for $5. Get only Hood's. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New Yor! 


Hood’s Pills eure nausea, indigestion, biliousness, 


constipation, 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH 


An Old and 
Well-Tried Remedy 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
lirs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


A Well-Kept Shoe 


isa comfort and credit to the wearer. 

soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that's stiff and unyielding. 


VICE 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 

Success: will not only polish your shoes but 
for ir Children While Teething, with Perfect cce 

It So 


thes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all Pain. 

Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 

Be sure to ask for ——— 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


It’s a medicine tor 
leather. The ingredients of Vict 
LEATHER DRESSING are used i 

finishing the most famous shoe leather 
in the world—Vielt Kid. That's alittic 
secret you didn’t know before. There's 
a book full of just such secrets about 
shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. 


ROBERT H. POERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and take no other kind, 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. | 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING September 


ane qi ive \/ erse. A Song of Gladness. 


Another balmy morning 


With rose-tints everywhere, 
, The Mountain Road. More skies all warm and dappled, 
4 More song-birds in the air, 
Than yesterday. 
More fragrance in the blossoms 
More sprays of pink and white, 
More rustling in the treetops, 


Only a glimpse of mountain road 
That followed where a river flowed: 
Only a glimpse—then on we passed 
Skirting the forest dim and vast. 


I closed my eyes. On rushed the train More leaflets green and bright, 
Into the dark, then out again, More wild flowersin the meadow, 
Startling the song-birds as it flew More sun the buds toswell, 
The wild ravines and gorges through. More gold upon the hilltops, 


More shadows in the dell. 


But, heeding not the dangerous way 
O’erhung by sheer eliffs, rough and gray, More jewels in the grasses, 
More diamonds on the leaves, 


I only saw, as in a dream, 
The road beside the mountain stream. 


More moisture on the green blades 


That promise golden sheaves, 
Than yesterday. 
I saw a long procession pass More bees amid t he clover, 
More buttertlies adrift, 
As shadows over bending grass 


Yet down the yellow, winding road 
That followed where the river flowed, 


More pansies in the garden 


The young, the old, the sad, the gay, Their pretty heads uplift: 
. Whose feet had worn that narrow way, More roses on the bushes, 
Since first within the dusky glade More lilies on the stem, 
Some Indian lover wooed his maid, More sparkle in the fountain, 


And every spray a gem. 


Or silent crept from tree to tree 
Spirit of stealthy vengeance, he! 
Or breathless crouched while through the brake 


Within my heart more singing, 
More thankfulness, more praise, 


Less fretting, more contented 


The wild deer stole, his thirst to slake 
With God's appointed ways 


The barefoot schoolboys rushing out, 
An eager, crowding, roisterous ront Less worry over trials. 

The sturdy lacs ; the lasses Bay Less fear, less doubt, less eare, 


Will leave our sunset fair: 
More joy in this believing 

“At eve it shall be light :”’ 
More faith that we are nearing 

The heaven that hath no night. 


The farmer whistling to his team 
When first the dawn begins to gleam: 
The loaded wains that one by one 
Drag slowly home at set of sun: 


Young loversstraying hand in hand 
Within a fair, enchanted land LV 
And many a bride with lingering feet ; Don’t Worry 


And many a matron calm and sweet : 


Don’t worry, though above your head 


And many an old man bent with pain: The threatening stormelouds meet 
And many a solemn funeral train: The rainbow as of yore shall spread 
And sometimes, red against the sky, Its sign of promise sweet 

An army’s banners waving high! rhe flowers fled when winter gray 


Proclaimed again his cruel sway, 
Yet early blossoms smile and say, 
* Don't worry.” 


All mysteries of life and death 
To which the spirit answereth 
Are thine, O lonely mountain road 


That followed where the river flowed! Don’t worry, though the noontide tind - 
Mrs Julia ©. R. Dorr. Your footsteps faltering. 
The morn’s glad hopes left far behind 
The day its joy shall bring. 
The River. When sunset’s radiant curtains fall, 
Sleep’s angel, ready at the call 

Slowly thou flowest where moonbeams rest Of night, shall whisper low to all . 
In a shimmering veil like a spotless shroud: * Don’t worry.” ¥ 
Edging with light the low-dropping cloud 

Which gives again its dim outline. LHe in 
Like the mystic shadows of countless time. Ha hi 

Then, silent river, thou wanderest wide. el 
Quiet and still beneath the stars. The 

Between thy sloping, moss-zrown bars. Is el 

And bearest the lilies from off thy side 8 eloque at Ww ith the command, * 

To float On the sea at eventide. Den't weeny. —Washington Star D 
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WHEN V WRITING 


act wpon it. 


with you. 


She refers to the renowned | 


POZZONI'S MEDICATED COMPLEXION POWDERS, 


You may not believe this, so send to 


\ POZZONT, ST. LOUIS, MO., For Free Sample. 


apetl 


didn’t she? 


some other 


to sing.” 


> A Fositive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Cy“ A little higher in price than 
worthless subs titutes, but a re ason 
for ri” 
D 


spoken. 


spade.” 


, or mailed on t Mennen’s (the 


il), Sample free 


rywhere 


one which says, ¢ 

for a beauty.” 
She—And 

think of the advice ? 


Ile—It is too late for me to 


She—Why ? 


Hle—Because 
beauty; in short, 


«Tlere’s an 


and sang 


came 


what do 


account 


a wife one should not 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


TO ADVE RTISERS, KINDL Y SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


He—While reading some | 


scraps of advice to young | FARTSHORNS 


men to-day across | 
‘in choosing 


look | 


you 


have 
already fallen in love with a 
I’m in love 
New York Press. 
of a 
Colorado girl who climbed to 
the top of Mount Popocat- 
‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ 


“She had sense, 


some 
It’s too bac 
not as 


is 


girls are 
thoughtful when they 


“So does mine 


want 
-Chicago Post. 

“My husband plain- | 
He calls a spade a 
but 
I must decline to repeat what 
Co. , Newark, NJ. he calls the lawn-mower.” 


A BOOK’S CONTENTS—COUPON. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


Name, — 


Address, 


Date 


This Coupon must be attached to the List of an- 
swers or it will not be considered in the award of 
prizes. 


| 


RELIABLE 
DIXON’S 
*“Carburet of Lron’”’ 
STOVE POLISH 
Never turns red or rusts your stove. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Coffee Making 
Revolutionize. 


FREE 

“Don’t 
Blame the 
Berry, Look to the Pot.”|= 
It tells how to make a por ; 

| Feet cup of coffee, Send for it 
THE BELLAIRE STAMPING CO., 
Dept.20 Harvey, Ills. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
ie only Official and superbly Illustrated OF 


Our War With Spain 


Irs CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RES as 
and exhaustive story 


relis 
of the war. Civil, Military. and Nava 
Wit h many fine steel ag 


By Fos. HEN 


T THU R: 
Ag rent cle ared in first two wee une ithe r 
in three weeks. more as rents wanted, Distance 
no hindrance, for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra ‘Terma. 
and. Exclusive Territory. Write for terms to the exelusive 
publish 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., 


Hartford, Ct, 


Mabel—I suppose you have 
Sister Lou’s marriage. She's taken a flat 
in Brooklyn. Miss Jellus—Yes, I heard 
she had a flat; but I didn’t hear where 


heard of 


she had taken him. 


Teacher-—W hat ! You 
haven’t learned the story of 
Cain and Abel yet? Tom- | 
ly. No; maw says it is bad 
to pry into family 
quarrels, 


“That makes thirteen | 
times I've kissed you, darl- 
ing,” he said as he put on | 
his hat in the doorway at 
eleven p.m. 

“Oh, George, 
an unlucky number,” she 
answered thoughtfully.- 
Detroit Free Press. 


thirteen is | 


Lighter than silk and stronger. 
of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
stamped “‘ NEARSILK.” 


The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 


winter dress or light evening gown. 
wears better. 


All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of 
genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. 
The black of these goods is of the famous NUBIAN dye. 


Looks like silk and 
Every piece 


Trademark registered. 


INEARSILK 


— 
| 
SAYS 
‘For daily use it not only imparts a soft, a 
ty smoothness to the face but unlike many i 
wv 
GUNLAP'S 
cum PERG =\ 
= 
| 
RUSSELL, on 
> 


Iiow to Make Money—IX Ruth Hall 
Mattress Pads Annie Curd 
Making the Dimes Grow Ad. H. Gibson 
Conserves, Pickles and Sauces—II1 Natherine B. Johnson 
Soups and Soup Stock—III Louise Hauck Rowe 
B. Hallowell 
Emily Ford 

Ada Marie Peck 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley 
Janey Hope Marr 
M. Prescott 

A. Ashmun Kelly 


False Shame 
Puddings of All Sorts 
Supper Party Diversions 
Cauliflowers 
In the Path of the Giant 
Concerning Odors 
Paste for Family Use 
Use of Meats in Country Housekeeping, 

Charles I. Benton 
Our Charade Party M. R. Rae 
An, American Oyster Lb 
Home Duties and Pleasures 
Mothers and Children 


Under this heading GoOD HOUSEKEEPING will answer in 
quiries on topics of general interest, and allow space for the 
brief expression of individual opinion upon any subject con- 
nected with the Home Life. 


Do you consider bicycle riding a healthful exercise 
for girls and young women ?—Annie. 

The opinion of Goop HouskkKrEPING, so far as it cares 
to give expression, will be found in another department 
of this number; in case of doubt consult the family 
physician. 

What is the best method of keeping dahlia bulbs 
through the winter? —A. II. S. 

Dig them when the ground is dry, dry the bulbs 
thoroughly, and store in a dry, cool, dark place. 

Will you kindly favor me with the real name and 
address of — ? —N. 

The above request refers to one of the contributors 
whose favors often appear in Goop Housekerring. 
It is sufficient, once for all, to say that where a contrib- 
utor prefers to use a pen name, it is to be understood 
that he or she does so for a reason perfectly satisfactory 
to the contributor and the editor, and the latter will not 
violate the evident desire of the writer as to identity. 

Will you kindly give me a recipe for a simple and 
effective leather cement; also one for rubber ?—Mrs. 
Kate T. 

These, with several other useful recipes of a similar 
nature, will be found on Page 56, August number, 15898, 


of Goop HousEKEEPING. 


September 


The Flower Garden 

Sunday Song and Sermon 

Good Housekeeping Eclectic 

The Kitchen Table 

Quiet Hours for the Quick-Witted 
Editor’s Portfolio 

Library Leaflets 

Publisher's Desk 


Ilome Correspondence 


Poetry. 
Evening (Frontispiece ) 
Ella M. Truesid 
My Comfort Dinah Pei 
The Good Housewife A. S. Brei 
Man’s Fickle Fancy T. BE. MeGra 
Laying the Table Vary J. Jacy: 


Grandmother’s Shoes Lena S. Thomps 


Fair Autumn 


Fugitive Verse, ete. 


How can T make a sulphur ointment? [have heard 
it recommended for skin diseases.—-Edith L. 

It is not necessary to make sulphur ointment, as it 
one of the regular formule of the United States Phin 
Inacopueia, and any pharmacist or druggist will prep 
it in a few minutes, at a trifling cost, if he doe 
have it on hand. 

The August number of Goop HousekreriIneG cat 
to hand to-day, and [am much pleased with the appes 
waice of the magazine under its new management. | 
have been a subscriber from the first number, and ly 
to continue as long as it is published. I was miu 
interested in the experiment of The Three Girl Bacli 
lors, but have been over the lists several times, and do 
not see how some of the menus can be prepared at 
figures given; is there not some mistake in a few 
these ?—_M. J. D. 

Words of commendation like the above have come to 
Goop HouseKEEPING in generous number, and tly 
are certainly gratifying. It is pleasing to feel that 
earnest efforts are appreciated, and that the friends 
formed are of a permanent nature. To the word of 
criticism, or inquiry, a double reply may be permitted. 
In the first place, the editorial management is not to lw 
held responsible for statements made by contributors 
over their signatures, though it is not expected that a 
decided error of fact is to be admitted, even in that 
manner. In the second place, it must be born 
mind that prices current vary greatly in different mar- 
kets and at different seasons of the year; and that the 
necessary expense of two persons in reaching the same 
result may also vary greatly. The vital feature o! 
papers of the nature of that above referred to is that 
they invite comparison, discussion and thought; doing 
this they become not only practically hel, ful but eco- 


nomically instructive. 
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One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Thinkard, looki 


| of his study. bad 


carelessly let it 


yesterday and 
ped. I wound it 


“Why don’t ye 
pendulum?” aske 
“Sure enough! 
Often imitated. Never equalled. 


Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. carry the 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 


Made only by effect. *T never 


homesick.” 


Flash-lights on the Spaniard 
\ thrilling story of the Spaniard of all times, 
ely and entertaininely told, and answer 
iy any questions of present interest, 


THE SPANIARD IN HISTORY «& 


By James C. Fernald 


ciate Editor 


“How in the 


asked the city visi 


Standard Dictionary.” 
Sen: ‘ator John M. Thurston says: 

t is a work of absorbing interest and I cor 
lially commend it to the reading publie generally, 
and especially to every patriotic citizen.” 
Ss. Senator W. P. Frye says: 

I tind it to be exceedingly interesting. 
u the hands of all Americans.” 
nts, With maps. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, 
3 ayette Place, N. Y. 


country cousin ; 


here.” 
* Well,” replied 


relative. “I suppost 


It ought 
l2meo, cloth, 


too; but, then, the 
‘ain’t here only a fe 


ed humbug.Uve looked into it thoroughly, 
and there’s nothing in it. 


Ile — I dislike 


to see a woman | 


Mrs. Brown—How did you get intereste : ‘ 
ow did you g erested standing up in 
in it ? 


«“T don’t know what to do 
with that clock,” 


perplexed way at the time- 
| piece that hung on the wall | 


The servant 
morning, dut it won't go.” | 


jed the professor 


suggestion into 


your lordship, but you may | astine and 
ask papa.”—Odds and Ends. 25 and 50 cts. 
you content yourself to live 


in this dead and alive place?” | w 


|should die if | had to 


Brown This hypnotism is a confound- the year, you know.” 


said Prof. 
ng up ina 


run down 


it Sto] - makes a steady, brilliant flame; will not clog; will not 
: -_ creep. It needs but little trimming or care and is odorless, 

myself this The Standard Oil Co. say : “ We have made a number 

ot careful and exhaustive tests of your Wick, and feel 

that we cannot speak too highly of its qualities.’’ 

_ Used by all the leading lamp, stove and heater manu- 

facturers, and made for every kind of burner known. 


yu start the 
d the caller. 


” 


For sale by good dealers everywhere. Send for free 
sample and a booklet which tells about it. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


| Patented in the U 


exclaim- 


. S. and foreign countries. 
ne to 


thought of 


| 
| 
| 
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The Michigan Stove Company that.” Tribune. 

Largest Makers ot Stones and Ranges 
iv Zo counteract bad cookirg 
are sick, are you? Well, | w 

| What s the matter? ui Take Digestine 2 

: . | Boy —*« Please, sir, I'm 
Wite—John, don’t you think you bet-| 


a 
w When you have overeaten because of ™ 


ter give up trying shave yourself and good cooking Mm 
hack to the barber? Lord Tottaringham (over | yw Take Digestine m 
ack : 
Hushand—Why, of course not. See | the album of views)—-Don't |W When you want to eat a big dinner 4 " 
how much [ save every month. you — er —love an ancient | we without ill effects a 
Wife—Yes, I know that, but then | tin, Miss Goldbox | Take Digestine ® 
Willie is always around when you shave, Miss Goldbox (fluttering- | in 
. . 
dhe is learning so many bad words. ly)—* I-L-this is so sudden, 


world ean | 
wv We have yet to hear of a case where % 
a 
Rae’s Antimalmer an 
tor of her) yw mM 
«I know [| f has failed to prevent seasickness or m 
 earsickness when taken accord- 
stay | yw mM 
ing to directions. 
$2.00 per bottles— 
the rustic 
u 
should, Ww THE DIGESTINE CO. 
city folks bs 360 Bay Street, Springtield, Mass. ™ 
an 
w days in | 
| 
| 232 SSS 


eat, | | HIDDEN STATES—COUPON. 
Brown—I thought it might come in) y... Pye noticed GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, September, 1898. 
handy to aby sleep.—Tr 
indy to put baby to sleep—Truth you manage to 
Vame. 
get a newspaper 
PROF. Il. HUBERT’S 
in front of you 
Address, 
vat such times. 
‘or Beautifyin the Complexion, | aj 
lat Removes! all Freck an Pin les,Liver | Does she paint 
Moles other tions. Not covering but remov- life?” 
ing ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- from life ? s This Coupon must be attached to the List of an- 
pletion atDruggistsor No: from al& swers or it will not be considered in the award of 
ost paid on of 90c e « 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP |Prof.t, Hubert __sprizes. 
25 Cents a Cake. TOLEDO, 0. | Saucer. 3335= 235 
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120 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING September 


REDUCTION 


PRICE 


Beginning with the October number, ores 


the subscription price of Good 


LAD) Housekeeping will be reduced 


DX We want a wide-awake agent in every town 
yy to take subscriptions for 


<\\ Good Housekeeping 


(CR 
\ at the new rate, and to such a liberal cash com- 
©6©mission will be allowed. 


Good Housekeeping, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


R 

From $2.00 to $1.00 a year 
oe 


Beginners 

Experts r 
| 
Cleveland's Baking Powder 
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Sow roya lly on Nature’s board 
The largesse of the Year is poured 


AK Fruity scent of mellow Wine 
Down drips along thig trellised 


Out yonder. the garden clogey 
The red or ruscet apple ghost 


Th many a field the corn choe 
Jo of plenty throu the” lend. 


While umpKin promice tootheome pies 
Ihary C lacke Huntington. 
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